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JAMES GILLIS. 
PAULIST 


by James F. Finley, C.S.P. Beloved by his followers, admired even by his 
enemies—-this was James Gillis, Paulist. Editor of The Catholic World for 26 
years and known to millions through his Catholic Hour broadcasts and his 
column, Sursum Corda, Fr. Gillis was one of the most courageous, controversial 
figures of American Catholicism. His outspoken criticism of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Stalin caused a furor. He supported Roosevelt ardently, only to become 
an equally ardent critic of both the President and the New Deal. At the height 
of his career, perhaps no priest in America wielded greater influence. 


This first biography of Father Gillis, a vivid portrait of one of the most 
provocative, inspiring and controversial personalities of our times, brings him 
to life and reveals much that the world never knew about this most remarkable 
man. It will both fascinate and enlighten all who loved him, who disagreed with 


him, or who ever heard him preach. 


$3.95 





THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON MARRIAGE AND 
THE FAMILY 


by John L. Thomas, S.J. What exactly 
is the Catholic position on mixed mar 
riages, birth control, broken homes, extra- 
marital relations? Why is it so often mis- 
understood even by Catholics and how 
does it conflict with common practice in 
society? Like Catholic Viewpoint on Cen 
sorship and The Catholic Viewpoint on 
Race Relations, the widely acclaimed earli 
er books in the Catholic Viewpoint Series, 
here is an indispensable reference for both 
Catholics and others who wish to truly 
understand the Church's teachings. $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY 


Carde ( 


& COMPANY 


BORROWED ANGEL 


by Marguerite Hamilton. Faith and 
strength shine from every page of this in- 
spiring story of Nancy Hamilton’s last two 
years of life. Stricken at birth with a crip- 
pling disease, she still filled her short life 
with courageous laughter. Her happiest 
moments at Lourdes, meeting Bishop 
Sheen, sharing the pleasures of camp and 
school with other afflicted children—come 
vividly and touchingly alive in this trium- 
phant sequel to Red Shoes for Nancy. 


$3.95 
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ACCENTUATE THE NEGATIVE 





EDITOR: 


As the author of one of the remarks cited by Mr. 
Leo J. Hertzel (August: “. . . the typical American 
middle-class housewife petulant, irritable, dissatis- 
fied, restless, lost in the forest of her gadgets .. .”), 
may I make one comment on his thesis that there is 
too much pessimism in America? 

To my knowledge, no society or civilization has 
ever disintegrated because it had a bad opinion of 
itself. Hubris, I think, is the more common antece- 
dent to nemesis. And on behalf of the severe critics, 
in whose number I include myself, it is only fair to 
add one affirmation. If we seem overly concerned 
with the follies and decadence of our society it is 
because we (the majority, I believe) love its good and 
its promise of better, and we believe the ground flaw 
in human nature is its unwillingness to see its fail- 
ings. 

America does not need to be told it is great, strong 
and good. This is the official creed of every optimist 
from that foremost one in the White House on 
down. It needs constant confrontation with contra- 
dicting facts. Robert Ostermann 


The Voice of St. Jude 
Chicago, Illinois 


EDITOR: 


Mr. Hertzel is wrong. There is not enough pes- 
simism in America, very little moral indignation, 
very little “prophetic” criticism of our society. There 
is very little criticism of “American middle-class 
life” by either the big slicks or the Church. 

Billy Graham is not the first evangelist on the 
American scene by any means; there were many 
more in the “optimistic” era of Emerson and Whit- 
man. And what about today’s evils: divorce, drink, 
and materialistic philosophy? It seems to me that 
moral values have deteriorated in the last fifty years. 

Symphony orchestras, paperback classics, the 
Saturday Review, and the host of modern accom- 
plishments of American society are not enough to 
convert me to our present-day culture. How naive 
can you get? Reader 

Hartford, Conn. 














EDITOR: 

I was pleased to read “Negative Critics of 
American Culture” (August). So much of 
the current criticism of American society is 
pointless. Human nature will never be per- 
fect, and there are so many good things in 
America which could be emphasized. We do 
not sufficiently appreciate the greatness of the 
American political experiment. . . . Much of 
the negative criticism is rooted not in the 
moral deterioration of our culture, but rather 
in the critics’ failure to comprehend the enor- 
mous changes which are taking place in society 
at the present time, not only here but all over 


the world... . John Ferree 


St. Louis, Missouri 


THE BEAT GENERATION 
EDITOR: 


The sufferings of Christ on the Cross are 
described from pulpit to pulpit under the ban- 
ner “God loves us.” However, Richard Ryan 
{August) reinforces my own preference for 
the thirty long, drab, obscure, hidden routine 
years of carpentry rather than the climactic 
three hours of anguish. While the Beat races 
through existence on drugs, jazz and alcohol, 
or sits through existence (if sitting spells non- 
conformity), we watch from fire escapes or 
from suburban patios after a tiring routine of 
eight hours at the plant or office. Yet Mr. 
Ryan has reminded us that in our catching 
the same subway, working the same hours, eat- 
ing the same food, we are in our thirty years 
of Nazareth. How fitting it was of him to re- 
mind us of Therese whose financial backing 
could have allowed her to bask in the “Beat 
of the Left Banks,” but who deliberately chose 
the routine of the cloister, the conformity of 
a Carmelite nun. 

I’m no Carmelite and I’m definitely no “Beat,” 
but I am with Mr. Ryan « man of Nazareth— 
and Nazareth jeau ary and Calvary to 


the thrill of heav—1 George Evans 


Miami, Florida 
EDITOR: 


My recent interest in the publishings of the 
form, that is causing a storm, was greatly ad- 
vanced by your recent article, “The Beat Gen- 
eration and Us” (August). Again I congratu- 
late THE CATHOLIC WORLD for its alertness and 
courage which I sincerely hope will continue 
as an integral part of the policy of the periodi- 
cal. 

Although not being in complete agreement 
with Mr. Ryan’s thoughts on the matter ob- 
served, I extend to him my admiration for ful- 
filling his role as'a member of the Hound and 
joining in this unending search. 

John D. Kirwin 
Manchester, N. H. 





CATHOLICS WORK FOR PEACE 
EDITOR: 


I am sure the readers of the August CATH- 
OLIC WORLD are deeply grateful for Gordon 
Zahn’s article on Pax Christi (The Peace of 
Christ). However, some of his statements 
are debatable. To dismiss The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace as “ineffectual” 
is a bit presumptuous. 

Mr. Zahn mentions Francis Stratmann, a 
German Dominican, an authority on peace. 
On page 92 in his book, War and Christianity 
Today, Father Stratmann quotes from a 
pamphlet published by The Catholic Associa- 
tion for International Peace. From _ this 
pamphlet Father Stratmann concludes that 
absolute pacifism is indefeasible. To my knowl- 
edge this pamphlet has been published in four 
countries. This is just one instance to prove 
this American peace organization is respected 
and observed. 

Also I take exception to the statement that 
Pax Christi avoids “hot” issues. Mr. Zahn 
mentions Algeria. I have several copies of the 
French edition of Pax Christi before me, and 
Algeria and other “hot” issues are thoroughly 
debated in this paper. Fundamentally, the 
bases of Pax Christi are prayer, study, and ac- 
tion, and as Mr. Zahn says, it is an idealistic 
organization. 

Pope Pius XII says that efforts to ban wars 
of aggression have all failed. “And they will 
fail always, until the saner section of mankind 
has the firm determination, the holy obstinacy, 
like an obligation in conscience, to fulfill the 
mission which past ages have not undertaken 
with sufficient gravity and_ resolution.” 
(Christmas Address, 1944.) We Americans 
have failed, but not entirely. 

Gerald Fitzgibbon 


Chicago, Illinoia 


Ed.: The Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace will meet in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 24-6. Speakers will include Bishop Wright, 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., Father 
John F. Cronin, S.S., and Dr. Paul Walsh of 
the Navy Vanguard project. 


REUNION IN HEAVEN 
EDITOR: 

In the stimulating article, “Heaven Needs a 
Good Press,” Mr. Bulger wants to sell our 
faith by public relations centered on the “re- 
ward.” He thinks the public is not informed! 
If heaven was pictured for us, we would all be 
at the reunion. No one can describe heaven. 
Our test is doing God’s Holy Will and He gives 
us an extra bonus with the reward “delight- 
ful surprise!” Rosemary Donovan 
Verona, Italy 
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SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 


"What's My Line?" with St. Francis as 
mystery guest, that great need of families, 
"Apartness" as against ‘Togetherness, how 
to grow one (I) nasturtium, letters to a faith- 
less plumber and twenty more samples of 
Mrs. Hasley's special talent for serving wis- 
dom and enchanting nonsense on the same 
plate—no wonder this is a choice of the 
Thomas More Book Club and of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation! $3.00 


CATHOLICISM 


A Study of Dogma in Relation to 
the Corporate Destiny of Mankind 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


A reprint. Father de Lubac shows how 
Catholicism not only ennobles personal val- 
ues but also offers eternal answers to the 
social problems which bedevil modern man. 
A masterpiece of “the new apologetic.” 

$4.00 


FROM KARL MARX 
TO JESUS CHRIST 


by Ignace Lepp 
Father Lepp makes the appeal of Commu- 
nism to idealistic young European intellec- 
tuals wonderfully clear. He himself left home 
at sixteen to work for the Communists—and 
this, he now says, was his first step toward 
the priesthood. $3.75 


LUNACY AND LETTERS 


by G. K. Chesterton 


Essays that appeared between 1900 and 
1912, chosen because they are both top 
quality Chesterton and oddly topical today. 

$3.00 


A GUIDE TO 
THE CITY OF GOD 


by Marthinus Versfeld 


An excellent study of St. Augustine's great 
book and of the great mind that produced 
it. $3.00 


A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A reprint, "These eighteen meditations com- 
posed for use by priests are also adapted 
to provide the laity with solid spiritual read- 
ing. Brilliant and penetrating and uplifting 
...'—The Catholic World. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The Fall number of Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET contains articles by F. J. 
Sheed, Wilfrid Sheed and Philip Scharper. To get the Trumpet, free and post- 


paid, write to Gloria MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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The Scandal at Little Rock 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Once again Little Rock stands out in headlines—-a seandal and spec- 
tacle to the world. The Supreme Court of the United States, its patience 
strained to the breaking point by Faubus and his delaying tactics, held 
an emergency session in late August. The Court’s decision may prove 
to be one of the great documents of American history. 

President Eisenhower had served notice, several weeks earlier, that 
he would dispatch Federal troops, if necessary, to enforce the law at 
Little Rock. The law of course meant the 1954 Supreme Court integra- 
tion order. The President would be frightfully remiss if he were to 
tolerate an assault on the law of the land in such a crucial matter as 
racial justice. What the Eighth Circuit Court said of a Federal Court 
order can be said as aptly of a Supreme Court decision: “We say the 
time has not yet come in these United States when an order of the Fed- 
eral Court must be whittled away, watered down or shamefully with- 
drawn in the face of violent and unlawful acts of individual citizens in 
opposition thereto.” The dignity and authority of American law is really 
one of the fundamental questions at issue in Little Rock. 


F .vsvs’ attitude toward the President and the Supreme Court has been 
unpardonable in a Governor of a state. Emboldened by his recent suc- 
cess in the primaries, he apparently feels he has a mandate from the 
people and his insolence has increased. He blithely announced he would 
not use his powers to enforce integration. When asked how he felt about 
the fact that the Little Rock affair had damaged America’s reputation 
abroad, he said bluntly that the world didn’t know the facts. Then he 
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went on to give his version of the 
facts and his presentation was as 
far off the mark as a Russian de- 
nial of religious persecution in 
Hungary. He said that the facts 
are that segregation does not de- 
prive a Negro of his rights and that 
the practice of segregation applies 
to both races and that there is no 
discrimination in Arkansas. 

Faubus now denies that the Su- 
preme Court decision is “the law 
of the land” whereas he admitted 
it a year ago. When asked on Aug- 
ust 3ist about this reversal, he 
claimed he made the admission 
only as a means to negotiations with 
Eisenhower. Then he made a fur- 
ther comment which was even more 
revealing. “I really haven’t changed 
my mind. And because I said it was 
the law of the land wouldn’t make 
it so.” 

Faubus has insulted the Presi- 
dent as well as the Constitution. 
A few weeks ago he said that com- 
pliance with the integration order 
could not be obtained by invoking 
the sacred name of the Constitu- 
tion or by the use of “the once- 
magic name of Eisenhower.” The 
President has not replied to the 
slur. As a matter of fact, many 
political experts are puzzled and 
disappointed by the President’s 
attitude to the Little Rock affair 
and the question of integration. 
He has maintained a rather Olym- 
pian and impersonal policy in 
dealing with the whole problem of 
racial injustice in the South. 

He has come out strongly for law 
and order and for the enforcement 
of the Supreme Court decision but 
he has not divulged what he thinks 
about the rightness or wrongness 
of the decision. In his August 22nd 
news conference he was asked to 
state his position with regard to 


the controversy over integration. 
He said that it was his duty to see 
that the orders of the Supreme 
Court are carried out but that it 
would be unwise for him to state 
his personal opinion on the right- 
ness of the court’s decision. 

On August 27th the President ex- 
pressed a cryptic and obscure desire 
for a “slower pace” of integration. 
This has roused criticism from the 
N.A.A.C.P. but I doubt that Eisen- 
hower had Little Rock in mind as 
he had already approved the gov- 
ernment brief demanding immedi- 
ate integration at Little Rock. 


| RESTON, in the New York 
Times of August 22nd, quoted a 
number of authorities who said a 
President should be more than a 
mere impersonal agent in enforc- 
the 


ing Constitution. They ex- 
pressed the opinion that a Presi- 
dent should be a moral leader. We 


recoil from the idea of a President 
gathering to himself dictatorial 
powers and yet at the same time 
we have become accustomed to the 
idea of a President who makes a 
moral impact on the nation and 
refuses to play the role of office 
boy to carry out the decisions of 
others. Reston quotes President 
Wilson as saying that some Presi- 
dents have deliberately held off 
from using their full power but 
that was because they were mere 
theorists, not statesmen. “The 
President,” said Wilson, “is at lib- 
erty both in law and conscience, to 
be as big a man as he can.” Espe- 
cially in this integration issue, the 
majority of Americans would like 
to see ‘Eisenhower rise to his full 
stature and give public expression 
to the sense of justice that they 
know is in his heart. 

The President’s position is a safe 
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one, in the opinion of those politi- 
cians who play their cards close to 
the chest. It seems perfectly safe 
for a President of the United States 
to say he is in favor of law and or- 
der and that he will defend the 
Constitution. The fact is, however, 
that his position is anything but 
safe. He is being attacked in the 
South for having called out the 
troops and he is attacked in the 
North for failing to come out in 
support of the principle of integra- 
tion. I would like to see him show 
the qualities of leadership he ex- 
hibited as victorious generalissimo 
of the Allied armies. Rabble-rous- 
ing Faubus should have his come- 
uppance for his attempt to rob 


Negroes of their Constitutional 
rights. Ike is the man who can 


stop him. It is time for the Presi- 
dent to take the bull by the horns 
and express his wholehearted com- 
mendation of the spirit and letter of 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision. 


Lull in the Middle East 


‘Tue storm clouds over the Middle 
East seem to be disappearing. The 
rebellion in Lebanon and the fall 
of Iraq led to the convening of the 


U.N. General Assembly. After 
President Eisenhower had _pre- 


sented his plan, representatives of 
other nations came forward with 
their proposals but it was the Arab 
plan that was accepted. The una- 
nimity of the Arabs behind the 
plan was quite as surprising as the 
unanimous vote approving it. If 
anyone had said two months ago 
that ten Arab nations could get to- 
gether to support a plan, he would 
have been dismissed as a dreamer. 
Yet that is actually what happened. 
It was also a great surprise that 
the General Assembly, scene of 


~I 


wild and weird controversies, 
should vote 80 to 0 for the Arab 
resolution. By the time this maga- 
zine appears, the U. S. troops will 
undoubtedly have made prepara- 
tions to withdraw from Lebanon in 
accord with the Arab plan. 

I suppose the plan is the best we 
can hope for under the circum- 
stances. It raises a possibility of 
peace in the Middle East but that 
is the most we can say for it. We 
would be naive to think it was an 
effective solution of the problems 
arising from incredible poverty and 
disease, jealousy of feudal lords, 
Nasserism and intrigue, and finally, 
perhaps most important of all, 
Arab nationalism. We should be 
thankful that at least the plan gives 
the Middle East a period of truce. 


Tue Arab plan contains several 
grievous omissions. It says noth- 
ing about refugees and the Arab- 
Israel arms race. So that the plan 
does not insure against a war with 
Israel which might break out at any 
time. It ignores Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation of a U.N. police force 
and it’s difficult to imagine some 
measure of peace in the Middle East 
without a police force. 

However, the most disappointing 
feature of the plan is that the main 
clause is nothing more than a 
promise. The ten Arab nations 
promise not to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of each other. In a 
section of the world where intrigue 
is part of the climate, such a prom- 
ise is practically worthless. We 
would have to be awfully credu- 
lous to think for one moment that 
the pact will actually deter Arab 
nations from interfering in 
other’s domestic affairs. 


each 


To be specific, can we expect Nas- 
ser to abandon his aggressive drive 
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because of a 
bly resolution? 


General Assem- 
He plotted revolu- 
tion for ten years before his suc- 
cessful coup in 1952. His career 
ever since has been one of con- 
tinual meddling in the affairs of 
other nations. He has done it un- 
der the guise of pan-Arabism. He 
is a poor public speaker but he 
does amazing work behind the 
scenes. His henchmen were busy 
in the sudden revolution that 
brought down the government of 
Iraq, and his Cairo radio for years 
has been inciting Arabs outside of 
Egypt to topple their own 
ments. 


govern- 
Of course, we can expect 
him to sit tight, and lie low for a 
while till the American and British 
troops withdraw. At the same time 
he will continue to give lip service 
to the General Assembly resolution 

at least until it suits his purpose 
to resume his” radio invective 
against other governments. He is 
resolved to become ruler of all the 
Arabs and no U.N. plan will be al- 
lowed to stand in his way. It is time 
we realized that Nasser is riding the 
wave of the Arabs’ future. 

Moreover, even if Nasser did 
change his style and renounce his 
campaign of infiltration and sub- 
version, can we imagine the Soviets 
doing likewise? There is not a 
shadow of possibility that the 
Soviets would take their hand out 
of the boiling pot in the Middle 
East. They are in that section of 
the world to stay and they will 
cause revolutions and dissension 
until they are driven out. So I fear 
that the U.N. acceptance of the 
Arab plan means only a “breather” 
in the Middle East. More trouble 
is bound to come. The only ques- 
tion is: when? If a war in the Far 
East attracts the world’s attention, 
watch Nasser! 


Darwin in the Atomic Age 


In arly August the daily press 
carried reports of the finding of a 
skeleton in the mountains of Tus- 
cany in northern Italy. It was said 
to be the remains of a ten-million- 
year-old creature that was “the 
earliest progenitor of man yet dis- 
covered.” According to certain ex- 
perts, this find will disprove Dar- 
win’s theory that both man and ape 
are descended from a common ape- 
like ancestor. For the creature 
found in Tuscany bore no resem- 
blance to an ape. Moreover, it 
would discredit the notion that men 
appeared on earth only about 
500,000 years ago. No longer will 
we hear about “the missing link’”’ 
if this skeleton proves to be that of 
man’s ancestor. For it will destroy 
the concept of a link between man 
and ape. 

As to the scientific value of the 
skeleton, we will do well to wait 
until all the evidence is in. It is too 
early yet to begin speculating about 
its meaning for the anthropologist 
or the biologist. A recent letter to 
the New York Times denied that 
the find will disprove Darwin. The 
Church was prudent in the time of 
Darwin in not rushing too hur- 
riedly into an acceptance of his 
theory as a fact and I trust that 
Catholic scholars will be slow to 
make sweeping claims for the Tus- 
cany find until the scientific value 
of the find has been proved beyond 
a shadow of a doubt. 


Wruar intrigued me, however, was 
not the possible significance of the 
find but the lack of public interest 


in the discovery. Even the news- 
papers gave it scant attention. 
Most of them seemed to relegate 
the item to an inner page and dis- 
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played it in no bold perspective. 
My guess is that the lack of popular 
interest in the skeleton can be at- 
tributed to the fact that people to- 
day are not particularly concerned 
about man’s physical origin. They 
are more interested in knowing 
where the world is going than in 
knowing where man came from. 
Fossils seem frightfully dull to 
men and women who talk about a 
voyage to the moon. But they are 
dull not so much because shooting 
the moon is so novel but because 
there is the shadow of annihilation 
over mankind today. 

The Victorian world was a static 
world. Darwin’s discovery burst 
upon it like a meteor. In_ those 
calm and peaceful days, even a 
new theory could be exciting. To- 
day excitement is in the air. When 
men know they may be blasted to 
Kingdom Come tomorrow, it is 
understandabje that they don’t get 
excited about finding Oreopithecus 
hidden six hundred feet 
ground in a coal mine. 


under- 


Catholic Candidates 


As the November elections ap- 


proach, we are beginning to read 


more and 
candidates. For 
York we were informed that an 
Irish Catholic was practically a 
necessity on the Democratic ticket, 
the implication being that he would 
be the candidate for Senator. The 
daily press has told us all about 
the religious faith of Jim Farley, 
Thomas Murray, Frank Hogan, and 
the latter was finally selected as 
candidate for Senator. In fact, 
one of the New York papers 
claimed that a balanced ticket is 
indispensable in New York and a 
balanced ticket means that the 


about Catholic 
weeks in New 


more 


ticket must have Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish representation. 
The same article also advanced the 
notion that the political bigwigs 
usually choose an Irish Catholic 
when they want a Catholic because 
the term “Catholic” to a politician 
means a Catholic of Irish ancestry. 
When the bigwigs name an Italian 
Catholic, according to this article, 
they are recognizing the Italians 
rather than the Catholics. 

Now all of this discussion about 
religion will have important impli- 
cations for the next Presidential 
election. First, it gives the impres- 
sion that there is a Catholic vote 
but I don’t believe it. I have never ; 
seen any statistics to prove there 
is a Catholic vote and I have known 
of numerous instances in which 
Catholics voted against the Catholic 
candidate. Probably the legend of 
the Catholic vote will go the way 
of the legend that all Catholics are 
Democrats. 

Strangely, I find that Catholics 
generally seem to feel 
Catholic can be elected President 
but Protestants think a Catholic 
candidate can be successful. Per- 
haps it is a certain minority self- 
pity that causes Catholics to bewail 
their political fortunes whereas a 
conscious striving to appear un- 
prejudiced causes Protestants to 
speak encouragingly of Catholic 
prospects. The latter are ashamed 
of Protestant bigotry in the 1928 
Al Smith campaign and are hope- 
ful that 1960 will not see a repeti- 
tion of that scandalous and bitter 
episode. 


that no 


} Atsop, in his August 24th 
column in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, raises the question of a 
Catholic candidate for President. 
He says that it bears discussion be- 
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Senator John 
Massachusetts, is a 
serious candidate for the Presi- 
dency. He admits that religion 
played a large role in the defeat of 
Al Smith and he poses the question 
as to whether or not it will hurt 
Kennedy. He claims that every 
student of the Democratic form- 
sheet for 1960 is arguing about this 
question in private. 

Alsop made a prolonged inquiry 
among political professionals of 
many states and the resulting con- 
clusion was that the very religion 
which handicapped Al Smith will 
prove a positive advantage to Ken- 
nedy. Why? In the first place, ac- 
cording to Alsop, the country is 
still ashamed of the way it treated 
Al Smith and is resolved that there 
will be no such exhibition of preju- 
dice in 1960. If anyone were to 
attempt to st.rt such a campaign, 
the Catholic candidate would gain 
more sympathy-votes than he 
would lose in prejudice-votes. 

Secondly, according to Alsop’s 
findings, the Protestant-American 
view of the Catholic Church has 
changed radically in the last thirty 
years. Three decades ago, a great 
many respectable and conservative 
Protestants were suspicious of the 
Catholic Church and so some of 
them aided the campaign against 
Smith. This lent a certain degree 
of respectability to a campaign that 
Alsop says “belonged in the sew- 
ers.” But today these conservative 
Protestants recognize Catholicism 
as a conservative political force. 
They will not allow another preju- 
dice-campaign against a Catholic 
candidate. 


cause a Catholic, 
Kennedy of 


Thirdly, Alsop says that the pro- 
hibitionists have vanished from the 
American scene and they played a 
large role in the campaign against 
Smith. He mentions the names of 
Wayne B. Wheeler and Mrs. Ella 
Boole, prohibitionist stalwarts who 
commanded enough power to in- 
timidate even Congress itself. But 
why were they able to intimidate 
Congress? They could frighten 
Congress and influence the public 
because rural America in_ those 
days was very much a fundamental 
Protestant America with wild mis- 
understandings and weird concepts 
of the Catholic Church. Nowadays, 
rural America has come into con- 
tact with Catholicism and the con- 
tact has broadened its outlook. 
“Hence, one cannot imagine,” says 
Alsop, “great numbers of our farm- 
ing people, even in the Protestant 
South, rallying once again to the 
‘hate-the-Pope’ battle cry.” 


I HOPE Alsop is right but I have 
a sneaking fear he overestimates 
the change that has come about in 
the last thirty years. It is true that 
Protestants today do not entertain 


the weird doctrinal notions about 
Catholics common thirty years ago. 
Yet they do suspect the Church is 
an organization that has an au- 
thoritarian character that is out of 
line with the American scene. How 
much this concept. would influence 
the voting preferences of Protes- 
tants I don’t know. But I do know 
that there is still a vast reservoir of 
anti-Catholicism in the United 
States. A Catholic President in the 
White House? I doubt the time for 
that has arrived as yet. 





How spiritual 
are the Moslems? 


interview with 


Father Giulio Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. 








In the turmoil of political events it is easy to forget the religious convictions of 
the people involved. To obtain a clearer picture of the state of religion in the Arab 
world we interviewed Father Giulio Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. who first visited Cairo in 1935. 
From 1939 to 1952 he was professor of theology and scripture at the Franciscan 
Oriental Seminary for the Eastern Rite in Cairo. 
work with the refugees at Ismailia. More recently he has been in the United States 
and Canada but this year he visited North Africa. 


In 1955 he returned to Egypt to 








Q. Do you think that the Arab coun- 
tries can be “sold” on Communism? 

A. No, I do not. The Moslems are 
too religious to accept an atheistic 
system. 


Q. The Chinese had a long religious 
tradition, yet they were converted to 
Communism. Don’t you think the Mos- 
lems could go the way of the Chinese? 

A.No. There is too much vitality 
in Islam. Although it is more than 
thirteen centuries old, Islam today 
impresses me as being young and 
very aggressive. Moreover, I would 
like to point out the fact that the 
Mongols invaded Islam many cen- 
turies ago, but it was the Mongols 
who were converted. Not long ago 
an Egyptian told me that something 
like this could easily happen again. 
According to him, the Russian 
Communists through their contact 
with the Islamic world would be 
converted to a knowledge of God— 
but not to Christianity. He said the 


Russians had tried Christianity and 
rejected it; therefore, it was highly 
unlikely that they would return to 
it. 


Q. You speak of the Moslems convert- 
ing the Russian Communists. Isn’t the 
Moslem faith a religion exclusively for 
Arabs? 

A. Originally, yes. Just as Chris- 
tianity is Semitic in origin. But you 
have to remember that today there 
are Moslems in the U.S.S.R. and in 
Yugoslavia, Central Africa, Pakis- 
tan, India, Indonesia and even in 
the United States. Islam offers peo- 
ple of many races and tongues 
spiritual brotherhood and equality. 


Q. Do you think that the faith of the 
younger, better-educated Moslems has 
been weakened through contact with the 
outside world? 

A. Not today. However, I do 
think that in times past the faith of 


young Moslems suffered through 
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contact with the skepticism preva- 
lent in European universities. Per- 
haps the Moslems’ awareness of 
their cultural inferiority in the era 
of European expansion had some- 
thing to do with this. 


Q. Is it true that atheism is quite com- 
mon among modern Arabs? 

A. Well, I have heard that 10 per 
cent of the students at the state uni- 
versity of Cairo in Giza consider 
themselves atheists. I wouldn’t say 
that is a very high percentage. 


Q. Would a young Moslem who lost 
his faith renounce his people? 

A. Well, as one student in Cairo 
told me “I don’t believe in God but 
I believe in Mohammed.” Even the 
Arabs who have their faith 
keep their sense of “Moslem broth- 
erhood.” 


lost 


Q. Is this “Moslem brotherhood” a 
doctrine? 

A. It is more than a religious 
dogma, it is and has been a social 
ideal. There have been many al- 
lempts to unify Islam according to 
this social ideal derived from a reli- 
gious concept of Darel Islam (coun- 
try of peace). The ideal is that of 
many living together under God in 


peace. 


Q. Isn’t it true that there are many 
different kinds of Moslems? 

A. Not in the sense I think you 
mean. They are not divided into 
sects having different beliefs, like 
the Protestantism. Mos- 
lems everywhere accept the Koran 
and believe in unconditional sub- 
mission to God, They differ, how- 
ever, in matters of discipline. The 
differences among Moslems are like 
the differences the various 
rites in the Church. 


sects of 


among 
Catholic 


Q. How do you explain what has hap- 
pened in Turkey? 

A. Turkey is a good example of 
modern Islam rejecting the customs 
and institutions of an outmoded 
culture. Turkish women don’t wear 
veils: the veiling of women is not 
prescribed in the Koran but by later 
Moslem tradition. Likewise the fact 
that Turkey has adopted the secu- 
lar welfare state does not mean that 
the faith of Turkish Moslems has 
been weakened. Culturally, modern 
Catholicism is different from medi- 
aeval Catholicism but there is no 
difference in religious essentials. As 
a matter of fact, in spite of the rapid 
social and economic changes, reli- 
gion is strong in all Moslem coun- 
tries today. This is something hard 
for Europeans and Americans to 
understand, (One reason, of course, 
for the astonishing vitality of Islam 
is that it has not been subjected to 
a Rationalist attack in the way in 
which Christianity has been 
saulted.) 


as- 


Q. How do you evaluate the spiritual 
life of the followers of Mohammed? 

A. Islam, like Israel, is a mystery. 
Under God’s Providence, many mil- 
lions of souls have been prepared 
to recognize the First Command- 
ment by reading the Koran. From 
the Koran they have learned the 
transcendence of God and_ the 
meaning of life. Some theologians 
would even go so far as to say that 
there have been cases of real mysti- 
cism among the Moslems. I con- 
sider them to be living in a spiritual 
condition somewhat similar to that 
of the Jews of the Old Testament. 
They have not found Christ and it 
is my conviction that we have not 
properly and adequately presented 
Christ to these people. 
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Q. What do you think about Moham- 
med himself? 

A. It’s easy to single out the short- 
comings of Mohammed’s teaching 
in the Koran but we have to re- 
member that he intended it as a 
primer for primitive people. His 
aim was to bring idol-worshipers 
to the one true God. To have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
Koran does not mean that we have 
to say the Koran is inspired. I be- 
lieve that the genuineness of Mo- 
hammed’s personal commitment 
deserves our sympathy. Professor 
Casanova, writing on Mohammed 
in the Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, accepts the complete 
sincerity of the prophet. 


Q. Then you think that the Koran has 
helped Moslems to lead spiritual lives? 
A. Yes, I do. In the Koran there 
is a profound theology of Ayat 


which aims to help man to discover, 
through inspection of created real- 
ity, the very deep meaning of the 
sacramental realities of nature and 
history as bearers and revealers of 


Divine Providence. (Ayat means 
“sign.” ) The Koran reveals God not 
only as the Author of nature but 
as having a personal relationship 
with man through His intervention 
in history. 

From the believer’s side, how- 
ever, the relationship is one of sub- 
mission but not of personal love as 
in Christianity. 

Of course, within Islam, there 
has been a tradition that was strong 
in the Middle Ages but influential 
even today —the tradition of the 
Sufis. The Sufis were the mystics 
of Islam. They saw love in God’s 
relationship with man, and they 
believed in a brotherhood of man 
wider than the religious brother- 
hood of Moslems. 


Q. Should Christians who plan to work 
among the Moslems study the Koran? 

A. Certainly. They could learn a 
great deal from it. All the abuse 
that hostile Christians have heaped 
on the Koran has not dislodged it 
from its pivotal position in Islamic 
doctrine and in the minds and 
hearts of Moslems, even the edu- 
cated. If the Church is going to in- 
fluence the Moslem mind, it will 
have to penetrate the religious 
meaning of the Koran and try to 
understand the attitudes of the 
pious Moslem. 

I believe that a sincere and criti- 
cal study of the Koran will help us 
to discover certain fundamental as- 
pects of the Moslems which can be 
developed so as to bring the Moslem 
closer to Christianity. The Sufis, 
for instance, emphasized a_ basic 
aspect of man’s relationship to God 
which other ignored. 
Moreover, a knowledge of the Koran 
will help the Christian to distin- 
guish between Mohammed’s mes- 
sage and later Moslem accretions. 
And, of course, the Koran, like the 
Bible, is a Semitic book. Hence the 
student of the Koran will need a 
certain amount of scholarship or, 
at least, scholarly guidance if he is 
to understand its contents. Our aim 
should be to help the Moslems to 
emerge from their isolation in order 
that they may study the Koran 
along lines of modern Christian 
exegesis. 


Moslems 


Q. Hasn't the Moslem faith tended to 
develop along external, formalistic lines? 

A. It has. But that is a danger 
confronting any religion. We must 
remember that the cardinal tenet 
of the Moslem religion is submis- 
sion to God’s will, which is an in- 
terior matter, like the Christian 
practice of conformity to the will 
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of God. It is to the Moslems’ credit 
that they did not allow their faith 
to become merely subjective but ex- 
ternalized it in public worship. 
They consider failure to worship 
God a social, external sin. 


Q. What sort of moral code can you 
find in the Koran? 

A. The Koran contains a detailed 
moral code which has had an un- 
questionable impact on Moslem cul- 
ture. Infanticide is forbidden. The 
Moslem is obliged to care for the 
needy, the widow and the orphan. 
He is obliged to be fair in his busi- 
ness dealings. The Koran forbids 
slander and boasting, and enjoins 
modesty and humility in the be- 
liever. In its broad lines, the Deca- 
logue of Mt. Sinai can be found in 
the Koran. 


Q. Yet, is it not true that the Koran 
approves divorce? 

A. Yes, but we find that Moses 
also tolerated divorce in the Old 
Testament. Obviously, Moham- 
med’s teaching was imperfect but, 
at least, he made an attempt to 
regulate the institution of marriage. 
His ideas were a great improve- 
ment over those of the pagan Arabs. 
For instance, the ancient Arabs 
allowed a man to have eighteen 
wives but Mohammed cut the num- 
ber down to four. 

In many. cases, divorce among 
the Semites derives from the con- 
viction that the primary purpose 
of marriage is the procreation of 
children. So they allow divorce to 
a man married to a childless wife. 
The Shah of Iran recently divorced 
his twenty-five-year-old wife be- 
sause she failed to bear him a son. 


Q. In other words, Moslems do not 
favor birth control? 


A. No. To their way of thinking, 
a child is a blessing. 


Q. What does the Koran say about 
Christ? 

A. It mentions Him seventy-four 
times. There is a certain progres- 
sion in the manner of presenting 
Christ in the Koran, This culmi- 
nates in the teaching of the Fifth 
Sura which ends with the cryptic 
prayer of Christ inviting all men to 
His holy table. Could not this be 
interpreted as a call to Moslems to 
take that first step toward a deeper 
understanding of the Person and 
teaching of Christ which would 
bring them to a knowledge of a 
more intimate relation between God 
and the soul, a relation hitherto un- 
recognized in Islam? 


Q. Do you mean that Mohammed ac- 
cepted the divinity of Christ? 

A. No. Mohammed claimed that 
both Abraham and Christ were 
messengers sent from God but that 
Jews and Christians had falsified 
the revelations given to Abraham 
and Christ. Mohammed claimed 
that he was descended from Abra- 
ham and that his was the final 
revelation. Apparently he knew the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation only in the 
heretical form of Monophysitism 
which he rejected, as did the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. 


Q. How many Moslems are there in 
the world today? 

A. About three hundred and fifty- 
five millions. 


.Q. Do you think we ought to try to 
convert the Moslems? 

A. That is not our immediate 
goal. Conversation rather than con- 
version is our goal today. We have 
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to start understanding the Moslems. 
At the present time there is almost 
no contact between Christians and 
Moslems, at least, not the kind of 
contact likely to create understand- 
ing. 


Q. Does the Church exert any real in- 
fluence on the Moslem world? 
A. Almost none. 


Q. Why is this? Don’t we have mis- 
sionaries in Moslem countries? 

A. The average Moslem looks on 
missionaries as foreigners. The 
Italian priest, he considers an Ital- 
ian. The French priest, French; 
the English priest, English. He re- 
gards the Church as a European in- 
stitution, and the Christian religion 
as a religion for foreigners. I 
afraid the Moslem has 
Europe and the Faith. 


am 
identified 


Q. What about the Eastern Rites? 

A. The preservation of these an- 
cient rites does demonstrate the 
universality of the Church to the 
people of the Middle East. But it 
is still true that the Moslem feels as 
though he is living in a different 
world from the Christian, there is 
so little contact between the two 
religions. 


Q. Is it possible today for the Church 
to influence the Islamic mind? 

A. Yes, I think it is. 
institutes for Islamic studies at 
Harvard, Princeton, Michigan. 
There are many Moslem students in 
the U.S. The majority of these stu- 
dents are influenced by Protestant 
thought at one time or another but 
they have no intellectual contact 
with the Catholic Church. Perhaps 
a Catholic institute of Islamic 
studies could be set up at some 
Catholic university; such an insti- 
tute would attract Islamic scholars 
and inevitably lead to invitations to 
Catholics to lecture at universities 
in the Moslem world. This would 
be at least a beginning. 

It would also be desirable to col- 
laborate with Protestant mission- 
aries on apostolic techniques and 
most especially on ways and means 
of eliminating friction among mis- 
sionaries and of avoiding the giving 
of scandal to Moslems through 
Christian disunity. 

Through an institute of Islamic 
studies, the Catholic would come to 
know and esteem the Moslem. That 
is necessary before we can hope for 
the Moslem to find in the Gospel 
and the Church the revelation and 
the religion of the one, true God. 


There are 





Understanding ASIA 


by Paul K. T. Sih 


= once indicated that the 
shortest way from the Kremlin to 
the West lay through Peiping and 
Calcutta. Events in the East prove 
the force of this strategic program. 
Success has been due, however, not 
only to such profound analysis of 
the world situation, but also to the 
ability of the Soviet in the art of 
ideological warfare. It fights for the 
minds of men. 

To meet this challenge we must 
captivate the minds of men with 
our Christian spiritual ideals. We 
must begin by looking upon Asian 
problems, not with concern for the 
West and its but with 
concern for Asia and its interests. 
We must help Asia as an end in 
itself, not as a 
ends of our own. 


interests, 


means to ulterior 
Until we take this 
approach, we will never provide the 
assistance that Asia needs to fulfill 
its aspirations for a new and better 


life and the Communist conquest of 
Asia and the world will continue 
on its relentless way. 


W: do not as yet appreciate the 
fact that Russian Communism ap- 
peals to the minds and souls of men 
as a religious faith. It is largely due 
to this total religious dedication of 
the Communists that they succeed 
in Asia. The struggle in which we 
are engaged is a struggle that in- 
volves both the body and soul of 
Asia. We can neglect neither one 
nor the other. Communism presents 
itself as a complete renewal of life, 
as a higher spiritual dedication of 
soul, as a flaming quest for justice, 
while at the same time it offers a 
better distribution of the wealth of 
the world, an economic transforma- 
tion that will bring about a regime 
of plenty. 

The West is losing its case in 
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Asia mainly because it seeks to as- 
sist economically without assisting 
spiritually. Such a program will 
never work, not even in the eco- 
nomic order. We must deal with 
Asian peoples as men, as beings at 
once physical and spiritual, as men 
impoverished in both aspects of life. 
It is a moment of great spiritual 
opportunity for us. The traditional 
religions of Asia have become ster- 
ile. They are losing their appeal in 
the face of modern scientific knowl- 
edge. The people realize this and 
seek a_ satisfying and universal 
faith, precisely the thing that we 
can provide, or should be able to 
provide. 
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Hi esasx lies the urgent need of a 
creative vision shared in by both 
Asia and the Christian West. Asia 
today is experiencing an increasing 
series of revolutionary tensions. 
Drastic changes are taking place 
Forces within seek new expression. 
Forces without bring added pres- 
sures. The old order is broken. The 
new order has not yet come into 
existence! 

Everything must be renewed. 
There must be a new education, a 
new economy, a new social order, 
new forms of government, and, 
above all, a new spirituality that 
will preserve and perfect the spir- 
itual values of their ancient reli- 
gions and humanist traditions. 
Asian peoples, generally, realize 
that their new societies can be 
brought into existence only with as- 
sistance from the West. Their 
choice is between the Russian Com- 
munist West and the democratic 
Christian West. The vision of a 
new order of national and interna- 
tional life that we, of the Christian 
West, present to them must be as 
clear and as vivid, as entrancing 
and as inspiring as the vision of- 
fered by the Communists. We must 
not only present the vision. We 
must assist, with all our resources, 
in the realization of this vision. 


FP inst and most important is bread. 
Asia needs bread. It is horrible to 
think that the peoples there have, 
on the average, 25 per cent less food 
than they need for good health. 
Two out of three Asians suffer from 
diseases that are preventable. Life 
expectancy in some regions is only 
thirty years. Yet, again, the mate- 
rial improvement, the offer of a bet- 
ter livelihood, must be in associa- 
tion with spiritual nourishment, for 
despite their physical misery the 


Asian peoples have always placed a 
priority on the spiritual. As Bar- 
bara Ward says in her book, The 
Interplay of East and West (W. W- 
Norton, 1957), “For Indian thought, 
this (material) reality was illusion 
and one escaped from it into the 
limitless ocean of Being. In China, 
the material order was the real sub- 
stance of man’s life and could be 
restored to harmony by obedience 
to the moral law. . . . Both attitudes 
limited the range of man’s thinking 
about material reality—-the Hindus 
by rejecting its importance, the 
Chinese by innate conservatism.” 
As this attitude toward life 
changes, it leaves the spiritual void 
we are here concerned with. A 
period of complete disorientation 
has come into being. These peoples 
have now awakened to the possibili- 
ties of the material world. They 
have learned desire and hope. They 
are suddenly conscious of their 
physical misery in a way never be- 
fore experienced. They are aware 
also of a profound spiritual need 
that can no longer be satisfied from 
Asian resources. Their cultures 
have been so deeply influenced by 
the West that they cannot renovate 
their societies without further help 
from the West. True, Asian peo- 
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ples resent Western rule. Yet they 
welcome, imitate, and almost wor- 
ship Western persons and things. 
The educated person in Asia knows 
more about Shakespeare, Dante, 
Milton, Whitman, Emerson, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, than the educated 
Westerner knows of the famous 
philosophers, thinkers and rulers of 
the Orient. 


| * reality, Asia has been seeking 
a constructive spiritual guidance 
from the West throughout many 
centuries. The present tension in 
Asia and its revolt against the West 
are the result of the breakdown of 
its ancient traditions. This was 
brought about by its contact with 
the West, and by the failure of the 
West to replace the spiritual con- 
tent of these older oriental cultures. 
Thus everything is lost. Something 
new must be established and no one 
seems to know just what it should 
be. 

Asia has had two major periods 
of contact with Western civiliza- 
tion, one in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the other in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
The first was dominantly spiritual. 
Asia was offered Christianity by the 
missionaries. This offer was re- 
jected because it fell under suspi- 
cion of being conducted in the 
political interests of aggressive 
Western Powers. The second was 
dominantly scientific and economic. 
This was reluctantly accepted in its 
secularized form. Democracy, sci- 
ence and technology, instead of 
religion, were given the place of 
honor. 


As far as the first encounter is 
concerned, the Asian peoples actu- 
ally had no great objection to the 
Christian religion itself. On the 
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contrary, in the case of China and 
Japan, Christianity might have pre- 
vailed if the Asian authorities had 
not good cause to suspect that the 
presence of Western missionaries 
was a first preparation for the ar- 
rival of Western soldiers. As for 
the second encounter in the nine- 
teenth century, the situation was 
very different. Confronted with su- 
perior weapons, the East was left 
little choice. The internal transfor- 
mation of oriental societies by 
Western influence was also‘the be- 
ginning of revolt against the West. 
The more Western education, 
Western science, and Western phi- 
losophy were absorbed into the 
Asian world the more unbearable 
became the political control of the 
West. 


Tux greatest disaster for both East 
and West was the atheistic secular- 
ism which was brought into Asia 
at this time. Scientific thought, in- 
dustrial and technological develop- 
ments, were associated with no 
great religious tradition. Asia was 
taught to give up Confucianism, 
Taoism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
though these traditions had kept 
the Asian world on a moral and 
spiritual basis for centuries. Im- 
mediately when all this was lost, 
almost in a moment, dismay set in. 
Of those who had first thought the 
scientific and’ technical achieve- 
ments of the West very advantage- 
ous for the East, some became des- 
perate when they perceived the base 
materialism that accompanied these 
importations. Yen Fu, who ac- 
quainted the Chinese with the 
Western philosophies of Spencer. 
Huxley and John Stuart Mill, ex- 
pressed shortly after the First 
World War, his people’s growin 
disillusionment with the new ex- 
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periment. “Western progress,” he 
said, “has culminated in _ four 
achievements: to be selfish, to kill 
others, to feel little integrity and 
less shame.” These are serious ac- 
cusations from such an ardent ad- 
mirer of the modern West. 

The damage was done, however. 
The old civilizations were already 
torn from their traditional roots. 
It remains impossible to revive 
them in their ancient form. At a 
spiritual impasse, Asia wanders in 
some chaotic region between East 
and West, between the past and the 
future. It is the oriental version of 
the same dilemma found in the 
post-Christian societies of Europe 
and America, Communism, at this 
moment, comes forward with its 
resolution of the problem. It pre- 
sents the blueprint of a new and 
perfect universal society that is be- 
yond East and West. Yet the reality 
of this Communist society is as ter- 
rifying as its first presentation is 
attractive. It lures mankind to de- 
struction as the Siren lured the sea- 
farers of antiquity. 


Bi oweren, if this moment of cul- 
tural dissolution is a great oppor- 
tunity for Communism, it is an even 
greater opportunity for Christian- 
ity. Christopher Dawson considers 
that Christianity has a_ better 
chance today than it had a hundred 
years ago. He says in his The Re- 
volt of Asia (Sheed and Ward, Lon- 
don, 1957): “It is easy to under- 
stand how this state of seculariza- 
tion has arisen as a temporary and 
exceptional condition, but I do not 
believe that it can persist indefi- 
nitely without destroying the civili- 
zation that produced it. Religion is 
essential to humanity and cannot be 
permanently banished from the 
modern world. . . . If Christianity 


were just one among the other 
world religions, then it too would 
fail and fade as they are doing 
But we know that it is not so, that 
Christ is the only answer to the 
world’s spiritual need, and that the 
Church has a universal mission to 
bring the Gospel of Christ to all 
nations.” 


A DIRECT challenge confronts the 
Christian West in general and the 
United States in particular. This 
challenge arises in that very field 
in which the United States is best 
fitted to respond. For, since the 
Open Door Policy toward China was 
established in the last century and 
since the Washington Conference 
of 1921 safeguarding China’s unity, 
the United States has attained a 
pre-eminent position in Asia as the 
great World Power which seeks no 
self-interest or territorial expan- 
sion. In fact, the American Revolu- 
tion taught the Asian peoples that 
all peoples have inalienable rights 
to democratic freedom and equality. 

America’s good will is recognized. 
Its prestige remains high through- 
out the Asian world. In recent years 
there have been an increasing num- 
ber of incidents both spontaneously 
and systematically provoked. Yet 
we must not let these incidents 
throw our judgment completely 
out of balance. There remains an 
essential friendship for America 
throughout the entire Eastern 
world. If this friendship is dimin- 
ishing, it is to some extent due to 
the lack of spiritual motives on the 
part of America in its contact with 
the East. Of course, it is due also, 
at times to a lack of understanding 
in Asia of what America is trying 
to do for it. 

Concerning the need for a funda- 
mentally spiritual attitude toward 











these problems of international re- 
lations we should remember the 
words of Bishop Fulton J. Sheen in 
a talk given in Washington last 
February. “The power of the 
world, political, economical, social 
and military, is passing to the East. 

. We of the West have been su- 
perior, not because we have been 
white, but because we have been 
Christian. The moment we lose that 
faith we lose our spirituality. .. . 
It is the loss of the spiritual which 
makes us competitive rivals with 
atheistic Soviets. ...” 


One of the most encouraging as- 
pects of the present is that there is 
nothing that the Asian peoples want 
more, or need more, than the Chris- 
tian vision of life that we are able 
to give them. This remains true in 
spite of a deep and justified resent- 
ment against the old colonial sys- 
tem. Asian cultures are many and 
diverse. They are, however, united 
in their quest for a universal faith. 
When we prove to the Asians, both 
in word and in deed, that Christian- 
ity is from neither East or West, 
but the common gift of Heaven to 
all mankind, Asia will listen and 
respond. 


Wes asked for a definite pro- 
gram that will enable American 
Catholics to communicate _ their 
Christian hope to the Asian world 
we respond with a twofold pro- 
gram: national and international. 


On the national level: 


(1) We should intensify our col- 
lege and university studies of Asia 
and particularly of the Asian spir- 
itual traditions. We are absolutely 
certain that there can be no real 
antipathy between the higher spir- 
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itual traditions of the East and the 
West, but only a profound unity. 
We have not as yet brought this 
unity to its full expression because 
we have not yet made the necessary 
studies. There is a real need of 
American Catholic Orientalists. If 
we have any doubt of this, we need 
only refer to the article of Father 
Thomas Berry on “Oriental Stud- 
ies” published in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor_p (November, 1957). 


(2) We should extend more help 
to the Asian students in this coun- 
try. At the present time thousands 
of Asian students, especially Chi- 
nese students, are here. Many will 
be future leaders in Asia. We know 
that during World War II thousands 
of Chinese students were stranded 
in Europe, particularly in France. 
They were in dire need of help. At 
the time only the late Father Vin- 
cent Lebbe entered the work with 
understanding and sympathy. Yet 
he was unable to do everything. He 
was not able to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Communists who at 
that time made many converts. 
Among them were many who are 
today prominent Chinese Commu- 
nist leaders, including Chou En-lai, 
the Premier. A somewhat parallel 
situation exists today. The differ- 
ence is that it now involves not only 
Chinese students but students from 
every part of Asia. We cannot em- 
phasize too much that these stu- 
dents now in America will play very 
important roles in the future of 
Asia. 


(3) We should train and send 
more lay workers to the mission 
lands of Asia. From America, en- 
gineers, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
social workers, men of all profes- 
sional and technical fields, are 
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needed to answer the call from the 
East. They are able to impart spir- 
itual ideals by their very presence 
and by the help they render a peo- 
ple in dire need of their technical 
aid. By their example of Christian 
living, lay people can convey an 
idea of the Christian way of life 
more successfully than the priest or 
catechist with their verbal instruc- 
tions. We know also that the United 
States and the Soviet bloc are in- 
volved in an economic competition 
in many parts of Asia. Both are 
there carrying out technical assist- 
ance programs. To an increasing 
degree American aid missions work 
side by side with Soviet “colleagues.” 
This is already the case in Cambodia, 
India, Egypt and elsewhere. We 
find ourselves engaged in person- 
to-person competition at arm’s 
length. Every act of the individual 
exerts extensive influence on the en- 
tire population. Lay workers are 
needed in official and unofficial 
programs of assistance, Lay mission- 
aries are needed in very large num- 
bers. They must be trained to tech- 
nical competence. They must also 
have a sense of complete dedication 
to this work. Precisely here, in this 
total spiritual dedication to work, 
the Communists tend to outdo us 
consistently. Certainly they set a 
hard pace. As the editor of the New 
York Times (July 7, 1958) com- 
mented, “Our economic aid pro- 
gram must be adequate in size and 
skillful in execution in order to 
meet the Soviet challenge in this 
field. ... Why cannot we send en- 
gineers to Burma, for example, who 
can speak Burmese and who are 
willing to live simply on the same 
level as the Burmese people, as do 
Soviet engineers? Must Americans 
always live in ‘Golden Ghettoes’ 
which excite envy and hate?” We 


‘cannot possibly compete with the 
Soviet apostolate without a well- 
developed Christian lay apostolate. 


On the international level: 


(1) We must promote the Chris- 
tian cause through all international 
organizations including the various 
organs of the United Nations. We 
realize the fundamental weakness 
of these institutions. They can be 
strengthened and made effective by 
our active participation. It will be 
mutually beneficial. There will be a 
Catholic presence there where basic 
policies arise. The Communists 
have not been slow to enter into 
this work. We also must be there. 


(2) We must participate effec- 
tively in the existing international 
programs for the exchange of stu- 
dents with Asian nations, in such 
programs as the Fulbright pro- 
gram. Also, in the programs spon- 
sored by various Foundations. 
Catholic students are, at present, a 
disgracefully small proportion of 
these students. In the future Cath- 
olic students should be encouraged 
to take an interest in these pro- 
grams, to prepare for them properly 
during their earlier years of school- 
ing and to make application at the 
opportune time. Courses in the Asian 
languages should be offered in more 
of our American Catholic colleges 
and universities, for some knowl- 
edge of Asian languages is often a 
basic requirement. 


(3) We should assist in the early 
realization of a Catholic university 
in Free China. There are already a 
few Catholic universities in the 
Orient. Yet we can say that, on the 
whole, the Catholic program for 


higher education there is not pro- 
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gressing as it should. There is a 
special need for a Cathoic univer- 
sity in Free China. The scholars 
have ever been the spiritual guides 
of the Chinese people. Indeed the 
scholars have traditionally occu- 
pied the position in China that the 
priestly class occupies in other 
lands. For this reason it is espe- 
cially through them that the Chris- 
tian way of life must be brought to 
its full development in China. We 
must, therefore, provide for the 
Catholic formation of young Chi- 
nese scholars. This requires a Cath- 
olic university on Taiwan (For- 
mosa). The Chinese Communists 
have liquidated the Catholic Fu Jen 
University of Peiping which en- 
joyed so excellent an academic 
standing. It is now desirable to re- 
store it or to found a new one in 
that area which is still open to us, 
Such a university we consider the 
most serious need of the present. 
It would have far-reaching effects 
also on that large and extremely in- 
fluential group of Chinese scattered 
throughout Southeast Asia and the 
Pacific Islands. 

We know the difficulties of estab- 
lishing such a university. Yet we 
believe that no other phase of mis- 
sion work would be so fruitful or, 
in the end, so economical. It would 
become a source for raising up 
Catholic teachers for the schools of 
China. It would supply vocations 
for the priesthood. It would provide 
numerous trained Chinese in every 
walk of life to sustain and com- 
municate the faith. 


(4) We should assist in planning 
for an International Catholic Asian 
Research Institute, possibly at 
Rome, an institute entrusted with 
the aim of creating a Christian world 
humanism. Such an institute would 
be concerned with the Asian world 
as a whole and in its distinct parts. 
This unified view of Asia is impor- 
tant for some spiritual movements, 
such as Buddhism and Islam, cross 
all national boundaries. Asia can be 
and must be understood in its unity 
and its diversity. Other particular 
institutes, those now existing and 
those additional institutes to be 
founded in both East and West, 
should become formally associated 
with this central institute. In this 
way a co-ordinated effort could be 
made in carrying out this difficult 
and important work, 


‘Tnese seven points constitute a 
program that calls for a full use of 
all the resources of the American 
Catholic world. In the future it is 
American Catholicism that must as- 
sume an increasingly large share in 
this universal work of the Church. 
Both Communism and Christianity 
operate on the supranational level. 
Asia is now poised uneasily between 
the two. Now is the time for every 
forceful action. It is the time to in- 
voke religion in its most perfect 


form. The more we think of the 
present world struggle the more 
clear it becomes that Lenin was 
right: the shortest way to the 
Kremlin passes through Calcutta 


and Peiping. 
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Buvess Father Hecker had left the 

States, he had finished writing As- 

pirations of Nature and had re- 

ceived permission to have it pub- 

lished. When it appeared in proof 

sheets, he sent the proofs to Father 

Hewit who read them to Archbishop 

Kenrick, the foremost theologian of hh oe ‘ei 
the Church in America. The Arch- aie Se ig as a a 
bishop having no particular criti- ‘4 oye peas! 
cisms to make, expressed “his high és 
satisfaction with the work.” Fa- 
ther Hewit, however, detected many 
errors in sentence structure, punctu- 
ation, and the use of capitals. He 
suggested to Father Hecker that he 
go over it carefully and make the 
necessary corrections before re- 
turning the proofs to the publisher. 
Before Father Hecker could under- 
take the task of final revision, he 
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was embroiled in the controversy 
over the American house which re- 
sulted in his departure for Europe. 
Before sailing he sent the proofs 
back to Father Hewit who promised 
to go over them carefully and make 
all the needed corrections. 


I, the first letter Father Hecker 
sent to Brownson from Rome he 
told him: “Your notice of my new 
book if you will be so kind as to 
give one in your October number 
may be of the greatest service and 
the highest importance to me in 
getting a hearing in high and the 
highest quarters.” Then Father 
Hecker suggested: “Make mention 
that now is the time to prepare the 
way for the conversion of the Amer- 
ican people.” Realizing that Brown- 
son might have made up the maga- 
zine before his letter arrived, Father 
Hecker pleaded: “If this letter 
comes late and you find it necessary 
to delay some days the publication 
of your Review to accomplish this, 
I beg of you, do it. Now is the time 
to strike the blow. For God’s sake 
and the love of our country and its 
free institutions do not let it pass. 
. .. George will see to any expense 
this undertaking may cost you.” 

Almost the very day that Father 
Hecker wrote this letter to Brown- 
son, Kirker, the publisher, had 
come out with the first edition of 
fifteen hundred copies. One of these 
went to Brownson who, after read- 
ing it, began writing a long review 
which he finished before Father 
Hecker’s letter arrived. He told Fa- 
ther Hewit’s brother, Dr. Hewit, 
that it would be a candid and not 
too favorable criticism of the book. 
Sensing the danger that such a re- 
view could have at this stage of 
Father Hecker’s affairs, Dr. Hewit 
got in touch with Father Deshon 


and suggested that Father Hewit 
should come up from Baltimore and 
get Brownson to modify his criti- 
cism. Immediately Deshon wrote to 
Hewit and told him the situation, 
but Hewit was not anxious to tangle 
with “the old bear” and on a pretext 
declined to make the trip. Mean- 
while Dr. Hewit told Deshon he had 
read the review which was ready 
for the press and that it contained 
some statements that could be of 
great harm to Father Hecker. Fa- 
ther Deshon had no more desire to 
get into an argument with the 
formidable Brownson’ than did 
Hewit but he realized that if he 
stayed out of the fray and the re- 
view was printed as Dr. Hewit had 
reported, he could “never have for- 
given” himself “for a gross negli- 
gence and dereliction of duty and 
friendship” for Father Hecker. 


Waes Father Deshon called on 
Brownson he found that he was in 
for a real fight. At the very outset 
of the visit, Brownson said that the 
review was the longest article in 
the magazine which would go to 
press in the morning. He had noth- 
ing to replace it and it was too late 
to make any extended changes. But 
Father Deshon refused to take this 
for an answer. He told Brownson 
that he “not only objected to par- 
ticulars but to the whole article 


which was most unfortunate and 





Why did Orestes Brownson review Heck- 
er’s Aspirations of Nature unfavorably, es- 
pecially since Hecker was “on trial” in Rome 
at the time? Here we have the whole dis- 
turbing episode revealing the differences 
between Hecker and Brownson. This is an 
excerpt from the book The Yankee Paul: 
Isaac Thomas Hecker by Father Vincent F. 
Holden, C.S.P., published by The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 400 North Broadway, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Reprinted with per- 
mission. 
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injurious, that it was more than a 
criticism lugging in all sorts of odds 
and ends likely to prejudice” Fa- 
ther Hecker. Sticking to his guns, 
Father Deshon continued that he 
“regretted exceedingly that he 
|Brownson| should take such a 
course; that it would show only his 
own inconsistency.” 

After battling back and forth for 
three hours, the former West Point 
lieutenant finally succeeded in get- 
ling the stubborn editor to change 
or eliminate “a number of very of- 
fensive expressions and _ ideas.” 
Brownson did so reluctantly claim- 
ing that Deshon “had made him 
strike every thing in the article that 
had any point in it.” The review as 
it finally appeared in the pages of 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review was 
more of a triumph for Father 
Deshon’s dogged determination 
than for his tact. 


& the first part of Father Hecker’s 


book, Brownson found little to 
quarrel with although he took oc- 
casion to disagree with the ap- 
proach that the author had adopted. 
Father Hecker’s purpose was to 
show that the God-given gifts of 
reason and will could find their 
complete fulfillment only in the 
possession of divine truth and di- 
vine love. The function of religion 
was to help man achieve that goal. 
The only religion that could do it 
was Catholicism since it upheld the 
intrinsic worth of both faculties 
while Protestantism had _ taught 
that as a result of the fall of Adam 
these powers of man were essenti- 
ally and permanently impaired. 
Catholicism, on the contrary, main- 
tained that: “Original sin did not 
efface the image of God stamped 
upon the Soul. Reason and Free- 
Will remained in their essence un- 
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impaired, uncorrupted, uninjured.” 
Brownson could find nothing heret- 
ical in what Father Hecker had 
written, for, as he said: “It would 
be alike unjust to the author and to 
us to suppose that we are question- 
ing any doctrine he asserts.” Never- 
theless he believed that Father 
Hecker “in his strong desire to 
show the power of reason and the 
dignity and worth of human nature, 
has not made enough of the practi- 
cal aberrations of reason and mise- 
ries of our fallen nature, or, rather, 
has not brought out as carefully as 
he might the other side of the pic- 
ture.” This difference in approach 
revealed the difference in character 
and outlook of the two men. Brown- 
son by temperament and habit was 
inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of reality; Hecker by nature and 
conviction had a bent for the op- 
timistic. Brownson in his approach 
looked for what was wrong and in- 
sisted it must be removed before 
the good could prevail; Hecker fer- 
reted out what was good and by in- 
tensifying it hoped to overcome the 
worst. Brownson in his observa- 
tions and investigations had a nose 
for defects while Hecker saw the 
bright spots. 

What disturbed Father Hecker 
when he read the review was not 
this difference of emphasis on the 
effects of original sin, but Brown- 
son’s observations on the future of 
Catholicism in America. Discussing 
the conversion of America, he 
wrote: “There is a great work to be 
done here before any direct efforts 
on a large scale can be Attempted 
for the conversion of those who are 
without. If the souls of non-Cath- 
olics are dear to the Lord, the souls 
of bad Catholics are no less dear. 
.. . The conversion of bad Catho- 
lics, the proper training of Catholic 
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children, the correction of the vice 
of intemperance and other immor- 
alities, prevalent in a portion of our 
Catholic population of this city and 
the introduction of morality, good 
order, sobriety, and economy into 
what are now haunts of drunken- 
ness, dens of vice and petty crimes, 
would do more for the conversion 
of non-Catholics than all the books 
and reviews we can write, all the 
journals we can edit, or efforts we 
can make expressly for their con- 
version.” In effect, Brownson was 
asking for the complete and abso- 
lute reign of virtue in the Catholic 
body before a step could be taken 
for the conversion of those outside 
the Church. He was taking the po- 
sition of the traditional Catholics of 
England: we have enough to do to 
take care of Catholics without both- 
ering with the souls of non-Cath- 
olices. 


Truex turning to an analysis of the 


American non-Catholic, he pre- 
sented a very damaging picture of 
his countrymen: “There is scarcely 
a trait in the American character as 
practically developed that is not 
more or less hostile to Catholicity. 
Our people are imbued with a spirit 
of independence, an aversion to au- 
thority, a pride, an overweening 
conceit, as well as with a prejudice, 
that makes them revolt at the bare 
mention of the Church.” Because 
of this description of the American 
character, Brownson wrote in the 
closing pages of the review that Fa- 
ther Hecker “has a livelier sym- 
pathy with his own countrymen 
than we have and is less disturbed 
by the dangerous tendencies by 
which they are affected than we are. 
With him, hope is constant, ever- 
living and active; with us it is spas- 
modic, and is kept up only by an 


elfort. We fear the tendencies now 
at work in our people will carry 
them so far, licentiousness and cor- 
ruption of all sorts, in public and 
private life, will become so univer- 
sal before the salutary influences of 
the Church can be brought to bear 
on them with the requisite power, 
that they will need to be visited by 
Almighty God in judgment rather 
than merey. We fear also that they 
are more likely to carry away with 
them a large portion of our Catholic 
population, than this population is 
to restrain them; we fear that even 
the salt that should save them will 
lose its savor and we tremble hardly 
less for our Catholic than for our 
non-Catholic population.” 

Father Hecker saw in these lines 
ummunition that could be used 
against him. He had said _ that 
America was ripe for conversion, 
that this was the opportune time to 
initiate a direct move to bring the 
truth of Catholicism before the 
American mind. He _ had _ cited 
prominent men in private life who 
agreed with him, one of whom was 
Brownson. When the _ vacillating 
editor published this review, Father 
Hecker feared that it might be cited 
as evidence that he had misrepre- 
sented the American scene and that 
any move for the conversion of the 
American people was premature at 
this time. 


"Ties views that Brownson had 
enunciated in his Review were not 
only diametrically opposed to those 
of Father Hecker, especially as 
found in his Civiltd articles; they 
clearly contradicted what Brown- 
son himself had written in a letter 
he gave Father Hecker the very day 
he sailed for Rome. Brownson wrote 
this letter not merely as a personal 
communication but as a testimonial 
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Father Hecker could use if neces- 
sary. Then Brownson had said the 
time was ripe “to institute measures 
to bring this great and powerful na- 
tion into the Church of God.” His 
countrymen were ready to listen to 
the claims of Catholicism since “the 
dispositions of the American people 
are much less unfavorable to the 
Church than is generally supposed. 
... Their attention is turned to the 
study of Catholicity as it never has 
been before, and if approached now 
in a proper manner, with earnest- 
ness and charity, in their own lan- 
guage and tone by a clergy free 
from those foreign habits and man- 
ner which repel their confidence 
and who sympathize with their free 
and independent spirit, I cannot 
but} believe that a rich harvest of 
souls will be reaped.” He _ con- 
demned the prevailing European 
concept of the American people 
which regarded us “at heart, when 
not in conduct, a nation of rebels 
and filibusters whom hardly the 
grace of God can render loyal and 
obedient.” An idea which appeared 
in his review of Aspirations of Na- 
ture in October of 1857 he had ear- 
lier disclaimed in his letter of Au- 
gust 5, 1857: “There need be no 
fear of the rebellious: American. No 
people are more ready to submit to 
legitimate authority, and none will 
be more submissive than they when 
converted to the authority of the 
Holy See or more devoted to the 
successor of St. Peter.” 


oo a short time after he had 


sent this review of Aspirations of 


Nature to the press, Brownson 
wrote Father Hecker a letter which 
again contradicted the ideas he had 
expressed in the article. Referring 
to Father Hecker’s expulsion, he 
said: “Your good people at Rome 


seem to have a totally erroneous 
idea of us Americans. . . . There is 
not a more loyal people on earth 
than the American, or more ready 
to obey the law; but they, of course, 
cannol be made submissive to the 
arbitrary will of any man. They will 
obey cheerfully and scrupulously 
the law, or the man who governs 
in the name of the law, or as the 
vicar of our Lord, but will not obey 
arbitrary power and never can be 
made to submit to centralized 
despotism.” He admitted that he 
was not as sanguine about the con- 
version of America as Father 
Hecker was and found as one of the 
chief stumbling blocks the attitude 
of Catholics: “The mass of our 
Catholics think only of enjoying 
their religion for themselves and 
lack everything like a missionary 
spirit... . Not a few are opposed to 
making efforts to convert the coun- 
try because, in their view, conver- 
sion would increase the power of 
the American element and diminish 
that of the European. Hence there 
is not so hearty a response on the 
part of Catholics to our appeals as 
we would wish.” 


Baownson was aware of his in- 
consistency and tried to explain it 
away in this letter. He said that his 
purpose was to head off any criti- 
cism of himself or Father Hecker, 
making clear that the move for the 
conversion of America was not a 
“hobby” but a very serious enter- 
prise. His justification was not suc- 
cessful. He had contradicted in his 
article everything he had written 
personally to Father Hecker both 
before and after he had left for 
Rome. The only plausible explana- 
tion for this strange mental flip-flop 
can be found in one line of the re- 
view and in the closing lines of his 
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letter. In the article he admitted 
that: “It is always better to take 
counsel of our hopes than of our 
fears, and we will not dwell on our 
gloomy forebodings, which after all, 
may spring from the ill-health, un- 
der the depression of which, we are 
forced to write.” In his letter he 
added: “My own affairs are gloomy 
enough owing to the commercial 
collapse and money pressure. 

[ can but starve at worst and per- 
haps my friends will prevent that. 
I think it doubtful whether I shall 
be able to keep up the Review. | 
have been out of health and am 
more profoundly discouraged than 
ever before in my life.” 

Later Father Hecker learned that 
Brownson greatly regretted the ar- 
ticle he had written, especially 
when the melancholy editor heard 
of the American missionary’s dis- 
missal from the Redemptorist Com- 
munity. The treatment his friend 
had received “aroused all the nob- 
lest and generous part of his nature 
and brought back his former warm 
affection” for his companion of 
Transcendental days. “If there is 
anything so feeble and uninfluential 
a man as | can do to serve your 
cause,” he wrote Father Hecker, “I 
shall always be happy to do it.” 


_—_— keenly disappointed in 
Brownson’s article, Father Hecker 


entertained no harsh’ thoughts 
about the editor. His great worry 
was the use that might be made 
of the article, especially since its 
general tone was “condemnatory 
of any direct movement for the con- 
version of our people.” In reply he 
wrote to Brownson: “Surely it is a 
source of great regret that men who 
have the same noble and let me 
say divine work at heart, should 
find so many differences between 


them.’ This seems to be the usual 
accompaniment of all really good 
undertakings. It is however most 
unfortunate that these were put in 
print and made public at this junc- 
ture. The article will increase the 
unfounded suspicions of the Gen- 
eral here and the Provincial in the 
U.S. A. What you say to exculpate 
me, however sufficient and true, 
will not be regarded by minds filled 
with suspicions. Parts of your let- 
ter which touch on these points, I 
will have translated to counteract 
this influence of the article if it is 
used in that way.” Personally Fa-, 
ther Hecker thought that if Brown- 
son had any advice to offer him or 
any admonition to give him, he 
should have done so privately and 
not through the medium of the pub- 
lic press. Charity and friendship, 
he felt, required this. Nevertheless 
he would say nothing. As he wrote 
to the American Fathers: “Having 
had to hear in patience and charity, 
my best motives and purest inten- 
tions grossly impeached and that 
from those who are bound to love 
me as Fathers and brethren, why it 
is not so difficult to bear lesser 
things and forget them from the 
hands of even old friends.” He 
would overlook this unfortunate in- 
cident occurring at a time when he 
was not in America to explain his 
position but when he was in Rome 
where he needed all the support 
he could get. He made up his mind 
that he would not allow the article 
to come between him and his friend 
of many years: “For my part I am 
determined to secure every honest 
man as my friend. Dr. B{rown- 
son} is all that; if there be any 
mortification to be taken, I willingly 
accept it, so that God’s glory is ad- 
vanced and souls gained to Christ.” 

Had Father Hecker been in Amer- 
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ica, he would have known that the and grace. In a letter he wrote to 
reaction of the Catholic press more Archbishop Kenrick, he said: 
than offset Brownson’s critical re- “What a book for the times is the 
view. Archbishop John Purcell of ‘Aspirations of Nature’ by Father 
Cincinnati took the occasion in one Hecker. Thanks be to God who 
of his sermons at the Cathedral to raises up such men to illustrate His 
publicly praise the book and to use holy Truth and _ vindicate His 
it as the basis of his talk on nature Church by life and pen!” 


The Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia 


by RICHARD A. GEORGE 


VW HAT flowers or fruit did he hold? 
And the child carelessly fashioned 
Mute in its marble 

Hangs to the shoulder indifferently. 
But the shoulder is that of splendour 
And he is aware 

Of cold palm on carven flesh 

And his eyes gaze above small hand 
Not at the child 

But to eternity. 


What garlands or games did he see? 
And the leaves beautifully fashioned 
Out of proud olive 

Cling to the temple in dignity 

But the temple is that of glory 

And he is aware 

Of warm hands on warmer flesh 

And his head turns above Greek youth 
Not for the crown 

But for eternity. 





With contempt for the quality of being human 


THE NEW FRENCH SCHOOL OF 
OBJECT-WORSHIPERS 


By Thomas Molnar 


Two years ago now, one of the 
leading writers of the latest French 
literary trend, Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
complained that the French public 
still prefers novels in the tradition 
of Balzac, Flaubert and their con- 
temporaries. “Reading most recent 
novels, one could hardly tell them 
from the literary production of a 
hundred years ago,” Robbe-Grillet 
said in an article in the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. “The reason for 
this,” he added, “is that in the 
course of the nineteenth century, 
the novel, as a literary form, reach- 
ed such perfection that it has been 
difficult ever since to create some- 
thing new, not to say something 
better.” But Robbe-Grillet, as well 
as a small but important group of 
young writers, has tried precisely 
this: to elaborate a new artistic 
vision and to translate it into a valid 
literary language. 


, 


‘Tuer is, in their way, a second 
obstacle, beyond the French public’s 
preference for the traditional novel. 
It is the fact that French society, 
its structure and outlook on life, has 
not changed much since, let us say, 
1870, at any rate not so much as 


other societies in the Western 


world. The outlook of the French is 
still largely “bourgeois,” and the 
writers, themselves belonging to the 
middle class, work within the men- 
tal and material framework of their 
social origin. Even when they rebel 
against the values of their milieu, 
the aspirations expressed remain 
somehow in the orbit of tradition. 
Hence — and this is a view I put 
forward with some hesitation — 
most literary revolts are, primarily, 
innovations of form rather than of 
basic values; it is, then, often the 
change of form and style which 
brings forth a newcenter of interest, 
a new look at the tasks of literature. 
Let us not interpret this phenom- 
enon as an exclusive concern with 
matters of style; rather, as the na- 
tural development of all branches 
of art where a change of form and 
method is almost invariably the ex- 
pression of a presentiment of trans- 
formations in content, vision, and 
world view. 

Robbe-Grillet’s article in 1956 
was greeted as the herald of new 
ideas and of a new approach. It be- 
came a sort of manifesto, although 
he did not speak in the name of a 
group. But, as it always happens 
in France, when certain things need 











be said, when they are “in the air,” 
sooner or later a reasoned state- 
ment appears, giving articulate ex- 
pression to the feeling of quite a 
few. This is how currents in art and 
literature, like Symbolism, Natural- 
ism, Surrealism, Existentialism, etc. 
have succeeded in gathering loyal 
circles of partisans and securing 
important roles in the progress of 
thought and form. 


Now, why did Claude Mauriac, in 
a recently published book (and in a 
New York Times Book Review arti- 
cle) speak of “aliterature” in refer- 
ence to five or six young writers like 
Robbe-Grillet, Michel Butor, Na- 
thalie Sarraute, Jean Cayrol, and a 
few others, as yet too young and too 
hesitant to be “safely” classified? 

The privative prefix “a” is, I 
think, a critical instrument of 
doubtful value, and, at any rate, 
rather confusing. At a round-table 
discussion, arranged last spring by 
the Figaro Littéraire in order to 
bring together some of the repre- 
sentatives of the new school, as well 
as some of its opponents, Robbe- 
Grillet protested against literature 

and the novel—being hardened 
into a formula, however prestigious 
and seemingly unimprovable. “My 
friends and I,” he said, “do not be- 
lieve that the novel must be defined 
as being this or that for all eternity. 
It certainly has no immutable na- 
‘ture; on the contrary, it assumes 
new forms in every age.” 

In this way Mauriac’s use of the 
term “aliterature” ought to be re- 
jected because it implicity limits 
the literary enterprise to a certain 
arbitrarily chosen concept. Before 
attempting an analysis of what 
aliterature is or is not, let us recall 
that more than a decade ago, in a 
famous essay, Jean-Paul Sartre at- 
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tacked Claude’s father, Francois 
Mauriac, as a poor novelist because 
he took “the creator’s view” of his 
characters instead of letting them 
speak, act, and live as personages 
independent of the author. Sartre’s 
ideal novelist would be someone 
like John Dos Passos who knows 
how to keep discreetly in the back- 
ground and give his readers the im- 
pression of leaning not over a book, 
but over a world peopled with hu- 
man beings. 


Rosse-Ganzer’s motives for con- 
demning the art of the novel of the 
previous generation are similar. He 
and his friends, however, go be- 
yond Sartre and Dos Passos, or, at 
least, interpret them too literally. It 
is not enough for them to grant in- 
dependence to the characters in 
their novels; they simply no longer 
consider the task of a novel to have 
a plot and to describe people. For 
one thing, they argue that we do not 
know what goes on inside people’s 
minds. At best, the novelist may 
conclude from certain’ external 
signs which are, however, unrelia- 
ble. For another thing, in the tradi- 
tional literature they denounce, the 
story itself takes place largely in 
the characters’ inner selves, as if it 
were they who create the events in- 
stead of being pushed and pulled 
by external circumstances. The 
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honest novelist ought todescribe the 
world as seen through external 
signs and behavior. This is, in fact, 
the way he actually sees it, nothing 
more, nothing less. Why put more 
into his art than is in his concrete, 
everyday vision of the world? 


One inevitable result of this pro- 
cedure is to give objects a promi- 
nence they never had before. These 
objects—a chair, a button, a crack 
in the wall — no longer signify 
something, no longer are used to ex- 
press, indirectly, the state of mind 
of people, their emotions, their love 
of beauty or luxury, but are there 
on their own accord, filling the uni- 
verse of fiction with a perhaps un- 
motivated, yet heavy, oppressive 
presence. 

Thus, for example, in Michel Bu- 
tor’s L’Emploi du Temps (Time- 
table) a whole city, and in the city 
a cathedral, play the most impor- 
tant role, the characters being more 
or less loosely sketched figurants 
in a largely incomprehensible, but 
menacing drama. Victor Hugo’s 
famous Notre-Dame de Paris also 
has a cathedral in its center; but 
in his case Notre Dame is a mag- 
nificent background, the stage for 
very human passions, goodness, 
jealousy, temptation. For Michel 
Butor, as for the others in the 
group, the object, the thing must be 
recognized as autonomous, and, at 
any rate, must be looked at as it 
really is, never as a sign or symbol 
of human feelings. 


Ane objects really the way the 
alittérateurs see them? Put in this 
manner, the question is meaning- 
less. We must dig a little deeper. 
These men and women belong to a 
generation whose literary elders 
have been Mauriac, Duhamel, Jules 
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Romains, Martin du Gard, etc., that 
is, men who could not and would 
not free themselves of realism in 
the novel. For a time it was be- 
lieved that Freudian analysis would 
bring a deeper insight into man and 
his image reflected in literature, but 
this hope was also extinguished in 
the dark alleys of the interior 
monologue. What remains, then, 
after man, his command over his 
environment and over his con- 
sciousness, disappear? Only ob- 
jects, emancipated from their ties 
to the human sphere, and assuming 
a great because exclusive impor- 
tance. 

In this sense, the alittérateurs are 
alienated writers who—philosophi- 
cally—-do not believe in the re- 
spectability ~~d even the reality of 
man and his miserable adventures 
which we call, in a novel, the story, 
the plot. In one of Robbe-Grillet’s 
novels, La Jalousie, the theme of 
the triangle — husband, wife, and 
lover—is treated through the ob- 
jects to which our attention is di- 
rected. Three chairs forming a 
certain pattern—-two closer to each 
other than both of them to the third 
—or a door left ajar, are the only 
indications of love, secrecy, jeal- 
ousy being present, as if the reader 
were required to do the work of a 
detective in piecing together the evi- 
dence. 


Tue importance of the object- 
world goes together with a degree of 
contempt for the quality of being 
human. This contempt, the alitté- 
rateurs have inherited from various 
sources such as Kafka 
compassion certainly outweighed 
contempt, but who, in a_ sense, 
showed the way by making of his 
hero — significantly called only 
Joseph K.—a kind of object, kicked 


for whom 
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around by superior forces. Another 
source is admittedly Faulkner 
who, as Robbe-Grillet said of him, 
“destroys rather than constructs 
his plots,” and who leaves his char- 
acters in a kind of haze. 

Serious critics who have received 
the works of “aliterature” with in- 
terest if not always with approval, 
find in them a strong existentialist 
influence. When Robbe-Grillet says 
that for his esthetic vision the world 
of objects does not signify any- 
thing and that objects are simply 
there, he agrees with the general 
tone of Sartre’s novels (and with 
Camus’ The Stranger). But again: 
he goes beyond his models; in the 
existentialist novel the contrast and 
irreconcilable opposition between 
individual consciousness and the 
solid but blind compactness of the 
object- world is constantly sug- 
gested. In the novels of which we 
speak here, this contrast has dis- 
appeared; things survive alone in 
a world from which—as a critic 
has put it— “consciousness has 
been expelled for the benefit of the 
material world.” 


I, would be incorrect to imagine 
that this new literature is but the 
attempt of a group of young people 
to attract attention and to sell their 
books. The fact is that until last 
year when: Michel Butor received 
the Renaudot Prize with his La 
Modification, the public largely ig- 
nored their efforts at a literary 
restoration. The present success of 
the alittérateurs has nothing to do 
either with the overgrown popu- 
larity of Francoise Sagan whose 
merit is, rather than that of an 
innovator, to write, young as she 
is, with a style and form long ac- 
cepted in nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century tradition. On the con- 


trary, the importance of these 
young writers seems to be that they 
challenge an artistic concept long 
dominant in what they call the old 
and now dying bourgeois world. In 
this effort they are not alone. Their 
aspirations are shared by such a 
popular playwright as Ionesco who 
also attempts to deflate the bour- 
geois world by a daring and origi- 
nal use of the stage. His technique 
is to demonstrate the vacuity of . 
success-plays (and of the success- 
world) by accumulating, with mon- 
strous exaggeration, the two main 
instruments of traditional drama: 
words and objects. Words and ob- 
jects run amok in some of Iones- 
co’s plays, demonstrating thereby, 
as is the playwright’s intention, 
their futility, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the danger they rep- 
resent of overwhelming and out- 
crowding us. 

One does not have to look for 
forced comparisons to find that in 
painting, too, the trend of Robbe- 
Grillet and Ionesco is evident. Who- 
ever has seen Bernard Buffet’s dry, 
matter-of-fact treatment of ordi- 
nary, everyday objects, his illusion- 
less, bare representation of human 
figures, is convinced that this is also 
an attempt at honesty in art, at 
showing the minimum that we 
know to be true. The rest is play 
and fancy—Buffet seems to say. 


Tue question which occurs to the 
reader and spectator is precisely 
this: are play and fancy to be dis- 
missed? Every age, every genera- 
tion tries to create its art and lit- 
erature according to its concept of 
truth. We may deplore the fact that 
there are strong currents in our 
time which insist on stripping the 
world of art and literature of all 
human meaning, but we must rec- 
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ognize that they do represent a pos- 
sible interpretation of the world. 
We should insist, nevertheless, 
that while it is a possible, it is only 
a partial interpretation. After all, 
we could argue against Robbe-Gril- 
let that reality is far richer than 
that aspect of it which results from 
the interplay of objects. It is also a 
part of reality that the author 
knows what jealousy is, and that 
he is, consequently, entitled to de- 
scribe it as it exists in the hearts 
and minds of men and women as 
well as through the relationship of 
chairs on a veranda. Should a 
Francois Mauriac, for example, skip 
over his very intimate knowledge 
of Bordeaux society (or a Faulk- 
ner of his own Mississippi) when 
this knowledge contributes so 
powerfully to the creation of a 
world, real and fictional at the same 
time? Chairs and doors may be 
alike from Stockholm to Monte- 
video, and so may be the ultimate, 
abstract quality of jealousy; but 
we, as readers, are fascinated alsoby 
the inter-zone of artistic expression 
in which not universal concepts 


confront each other, but human be- 
ings fight out their individual des- 
tinies in the intricate maze of their 
many-dimensional life. 


As in politics, so in art certain 
trends appear which are valid—as 
far as they go. They put forward 
the partial truth they possess as 
the total view of things. In the huge 
fictional production of French lit- 
erature today, encouraged by the 
possibility of pleasing one of the 
many prize-giving juries, much that 
gets written and published follows 
a well-established routine in form 
as well as in content. This literature 
needs frequent efforts at re-routing, 
especially as there is in France a 
constant and generous cross-fertili- 
zation between literature on the one 
hand, and politics and ideology on 
the other. The danger of the thesis- 
novel and message-novel is always 
present. Aliterature is one such ef- 
fort, as Robbe-Grillet puts it, at get- 
ting closer to reality by trying to 
see it with unprejudiced eyes. This 
is, after all, how all art that is gen- 
uine, begins. 
















































a Such was the title 
of the book (Sheed & Ward, 1949) 
that some years ago caused a minor 
sensation both inside France and 
outside. It is also the question that 
every visitor to France asks himself 
as he surveys the advertisements 
for the sexy shows on the Place 
Pigalle or is accosted by the sellers 
of dirty postcards in the shadow 
of the Madeleine. It is easy to con- 
clude that France, the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Church, is today a harlot, 
just as it is easy to conclude that 
her long inability to form a stable 
government, her disasters in Al- 
geria and Indo-China, her inflation 
and near bankruptcy, are indica- 
tions of chronic social disease. It 
is, indeed, all too easy to dismiss 
France as a debilitated tramp. 

France, of course, is her own 
worst advertisement. Her films are 
all too often not risqué but down- 
right disgusting. But who would 
suggest that Hollywood is in any 
way representative of the virility of 
American culture? Nations like 
men are complex, and it takes long 
and serious investigation to assess 
their true character. And of all the 
nations of the world France is the 
most paradoxical. Those who know 
her best, including her own chil- 
dren, are the most hesitant to make 
any judgment about her. Those who 
judge are the casual visitors, and 
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they are all too apt to return to 
their own countries and publish re- 
ports that only 2 per cent of French- 
men make their Easter duties. Yet 
it is important to know the facts 
about the Church in France because 
when one thinks of Catholicism, one 
instinctively adverts to Lourdes, to 
St. Vincent de Paul, to the Curé 
d’Ars. Are these merely historical 
anachronisms these days, or does 
the stream of faith that produced so 
many saints in the Church’s calen- 
dar and contributed so much to 
Catholic culture still run strongly 
beneath the surface of French life? 


I; comes as a surprise to be told 
that of the eighty-four professors 
of the Paris Law School, one of the 
most important educational institu- 
tions in the country, half are active 
members of the Catholic lawyers’ 
guild. This is in sharp comparison 
with Italian universities where a 
significant majority of professors 
are active Freemasons and agnos- 
tics. No French university has such 
a low proportion of active Catholics 
as has the staff of the University of 
Florence. 

The contrast is significant when 
one reflects that ideas play a much 
greater part in the evolution of 
French life than with us, and that 
thought and observance in the uni- 
versities permeate the country. 
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Ler the tourist leave the Champs 
Elysées and the Place Pigalle and 
attend Sunday Masses in the 
churches of the Latin Quarter, St. 
Thomas d’Aquin or St. Germain- 
des-Prés. He will find them filled 
to the doors from six in the morn- 
ing to one in the afternoon. He will 
see even at the latest Masses almost 
the whole church going to Com- 
munion. He will see the streets 
filled with soberly dressed citizens, 
each carrying a missal, treading 
their way homeward or to their 
Sunday restaurant through the 
whirlwind of taxis. Let him visit 
the same churches on Monday, or 
perhaps a little chapel in the Rue 
du Bac. He will find a constant 
stream of worshipers, and at mid- 
day Mass there will be quite a 
crowd. They are not all old women 
and mustached old men in black. 
They are also students and secre- 
taries and artists. Let him go out 
to the Benedictine convent at the 
Porte de Versailles any day and joy 
in the purity of the liturgy and note 
the fifty girls making premarital re- 
treats or taking instructions. 

He will come back to his hotel 
glowing with enthusiasm and he 
will exclaim: “France is not pagan. 
She is absolutely Catholic.” And 
then he will read in his newspaper 
of Communist -inspired _ strikes. 
Doubts will assail him and he will 
come home bewildered by it all. 


Faaxce is a bewildering country, 
and those who know her best are 
most bewildered. No stream of 
French attitude and culture may be 
said to be the essential France. The 
Latin Quarter and the working 
class areas around Vincennes are 
different worlds. So are Paris and 
the provinces. So are Celtic, mystic 
Brittany and hard, tough Mar- 


seille. So are sober, pious Alsace 
and frivolous Nice. In assessing 
religion in France this must be kept 
always in mind. It must also be 
realized that the traditional struc- 
tures of French opinion have been 
substantially demolished in the 
years since the war, and that this 
process is accelerated as France 
passes through one crisis after the 
other. 

For a century and a half French 
society was molded according to the 
streams of tradition that flowed out 
of the French Revolution. The 
Revolution was a subversion not 
only of the monarchic and aristo- 
cratic society of the Old Regime but 
also of the Church and the ideas 
that the progressivists regarded as 
“antiquated.” The revolutionary 
tradition was vigorously anticleri- 
cal and atheistic, and the Church 
reacted against it accordingly. Re- 
cent critics of the Church have con- 
demned its identification with the 
upper classes and the monarchist 
tradition, and Catholics, who do not 
understand the history of France 
since the Revolution, regret that the 
Church failed to accommodate itself 
to the democratic sentiment at an 
early stage. An attempt of this sort 
was in fact made by the “Roman- 
tics” of the 1800’s but it failed pre- 
cisely because the Revolution 
proved to be not accommodating. 
There was a real inevitability about 
the Church’s Right-wing policies. 
In a sense the Church was, until 
well into the twentieth century, in 
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a defensive posture. It is only fifty 
years since the religious orders 
were expelled from France and only 
twenty since the Church has really 
been independent of bourgeois sup- 
port. 


Awncrzmcausy has now run 
dry. Atheism and agnosticism are 
no longer popular attitudes and can 
no longer be considered ideologies. 
The Church is no longer regarded 
as an upper-class prerogative and 
no longer shares with the bourgeois 
in the emotional hostility: of the 
workers. This is a very recent 
phenomenon but it is one of the 
greatest significance. More than 
ever before in the country’s history, 
religion has been divorced from so- 
cial divisions and behavior. No 
longer are priests spat on in the 
streets. No longer are they excluded 
from the peoples’ homes. If there 
is any attitude toward them at all, 
it is no stronger than indifference. 
Only rarely is the priest regarded 
as an enemy. The aristocracy and 
upper bourgeoisie are, by and large, 


still practical Catholics but the 
Church is no longer merely “re- 


spectable.” The priest-worker ex- 
periment is only one manifestation 
of the struggle being waged by a 
large section of the French clergy 
to identify itself with the problems 
of the working classes. 

The divisions of French society, 
acute as they are, are faithfully re- 
flected in the structure of the 
Church. The curé of a bourgeois 
church in the west end of Paris is 
probably as bitterly critical of the 
curé of an industrial parish at Clig- 
nancourt as the latter is of him. 
And the advice one receives on prac- 
tical behavior in the confessional at 
St. Séverin will differ markedly 
from that one receives at Vincennes. 


Tue question can only be put in 
its proper perspective after a re- 
view of the bare facts. These were 
collected by Canon Boulard and 
Professor Gabriel Lebras, Professor 
of Canon Law at the Sorbonne, with 
whom they were recently discussed 
by the writer. Many myths about 
France and the French Church are 
exploded by the figures. Insofar as 
any statistics are reliable, the fol- 
lowing can be taken as a guide to 
the state of religion in France to- 
day. 

Only one person in four is now 
not a baptized Catholic, and this 
includes Jews, Protestants and 
Moslems as well as atheists and ag- 
nostics. The proportion of persons 
totally dechristianized is thus ex- 
tremely small compared with other 
Western countries. Only one per- 
son in twenty is an atheist and only 
one in seven admits that he is not 
sure one can believe in God. Three- 
quarters of the people of France 
would describe themselves as Cath- 
olic in the sense that they believe 
in God, make their first Commun- 
ion, marry in the Church and at- 
tend Mass on rare occasions. Half 
the French make their Easter 
duties, 40 per cent go to Mass every 
Sunday and to confession and Com- 
munion at least once a month, and 
one person in seven would be de- 
scribed as fervent. 


‘Tame are meaningful figures, 
and they go far toward explaining 
the bewilderment of the visitor to 
France who discovers full churches 
in the Latin Quarter and empty 
ones on the Riviera, who is thrilled 
by the fifty thousand students 
trudging out to Chartres on _ pil- 
grimages and disgusted by the li- 
cense of the theater and the streets. 

Needless to say, figures of so gen- 
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eral a character give little indica- 
tion of the actual incidence of prac- 
tical Catholicism in a_ particular 
place. Practice varies widely from 
province to province. In general, it 
may be said that the best areas are 
Brittany and Western Normandy 
and around Beauvais in northern 
France. Insofar as this expression 
is meaningful, these areas are de- 
scribed as one hundred per cent 
Catholic. Indeed, I have heard a 
parish priest in the diocese of Cou- 
tances claim that only three people 
in the whole diccese do not go to 
church! Very practical also, but 
to a lesser extent, are the Basque 
areas south of Lourdes and the Ger- 
man area of Alsace. One striking 
feature of this analysis is that the 
most Catholic areas of the country 
are those that racially are, strictly 
speaking, not French. They are 
Celtic, Basque or German. Another 
striking feature is that the best of 
the pure French areas is Upper 
Savoy which had to struggle against 
Calvinism and which acquired a 
crusading spirit from St. Francis 
de Sales which it has not yet lost. 


| aR these areas weigh 
the over-all average so that the 
center and south of France are 
not impressive. An average survey 
of the country parishes of Lan- 
guedoe and Provence indicates that 
only one in ten go to Mass every 
Sunday. In Paris the figure is higher 
but the contrast between the bour- 
geois and the working class areas 
is more obvious. In the former one 


in five go to Mass every Sunday. In 
the latter one in twelve or fifteen. 
Throughout France as a whole one 
worker in three is dechristianized 
and one professional man in four, 
one farmer in five. 

One cannot say that there is very 


much difference in the practice of 
religion between the upper and the 
lower classes as is traditionally be- 
lieved. The difference lies mainly 
in this: that the upper classes tend 
to be either one thing or the other, 
either practical Catholics or totally 
lapsed. The worker and the peasant 
are much more apt to be casual and 
lukewarm. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this. It is true of any 
country one would like to name. 
But it is especially true of Latin 
countries. It cannot be said that 
people are not Catholic who are ir- 
regular in their duties. They may 
sin, or they may not, according to 
their culpability, in not attending 
Mass, but, after all, sinning does 
not constitute excommunication. 
Three-quarters of the French admit 
they would receive the priest in 
time of danger, and probably a very 
large proportion of them are sal- 
vaged on their deathbeds. A French 
peasant or worker would be aston- 
ished if told that he is not a Cath- 
olic merely because he does not go 
to Mass between Christmas and 
Easter. He would shrug his should- 
ers and admit that he may not be a 
very good one but he is still a po- 
tential entrant to heaven. 


Te survey made by Professor 
Lebras sought to ascertain why 
more than half the French do not 
go to Mass regularly. The answers 
he obtained show clearly that re- 
sentment of the worker toward the 
Church as an aristocratic institu- 
tion is no longer a factor. There is 
little feeling that the clergy are too 
proud. Boredom is at the bottom of 
it. As many persons said they got 
nothing out of going to Mass as 
there were persons who go regu- 
larly. 

Associated with indifference is an 
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attitude toward the Church’s moral 
leaching on birth control and di- 
vorce. The population rate of 
France indicates that for a century 
the French have indulged in wide- 
spread birth control. It was this 
practice that brought many other- 
wise good people into collision with 
the Church. Professor Lebras’ 
study concludes that one-third of 
the French accept the Church’s 
teaching on this point, one-third 
do not, and one-third have no de- 
cided views. It may be taken that 
this last one-third will practice 
birth control along with the other. 
Add also the consideration that birth 
control is rare in Brittany compared 
with elsewhere, and the incidence 
of the practice explains the depopu- 
lation of much of central France. 


I, part, the failure of the French 
to follow the direction of the 
Church is one of temperament. 
There is no French opinion; there 
is only a Frenchman’s opinion. If 
the Frenchman disagrees with the 
Church, he will ignore it. Hence, it 
has been found that only one in six 
is in any way influenced by the 
Church’s teachings on political and 
social questions. It is extremely 
difficult for non-Frenchmen to un- 
derstand the attitude of the French 
and many of the clergy toward 
Communism. Of the fervent Cath- 
olies, 1 per cent vote Communist, 
of the average Catholics 5 per cent, 
of the lukewarm 8 per cent, and of 
the non-practicing 79 per cent. 
There is clearly a line-up here on 
moral attitudes but it is by no 
means absolute. 

Many a French worker who is 
proud of his little girl as she makes 
her First Communion will vote Com- 
munist because he feels bitterly 
about the failure of the shopkeepers 


to pay a proper proportion of the 
taxes and the failure of the Assem- 
bly to compel them. He is not anti- 
clerical, and he is certainly not pro- 
Russian. His brand of Communism 
he claims is French. He regards the 
bourgeoisie as a rotten lot who, 
after a century of selfish mishand- 
ling of the national asset, have led 
France and the French worker into 
calamity. The emotionalism that 
once was channelled into enthusi- 
asm for a Napoleon is now chan- 
nelled into resentment of middle- 
class prosperity. Tangled up with 
this in recent times is the question 
of France’s colonial possessions on 
which the Communists claim a 
monopoly of moral judgment. 


Winans the past five years a most 
disquieting phenomenon has ap- 
peared in France, the Catholic-Com- 
munist. He is not only the worker; 
he is the journalist, the intellectual, 
and even the priest. France is a 
crucible of ideas, and heterodoxy 
always has a vicious attraction for 
the French mind. It is now a popu- 
lar belief that France’s salvation 
lies in the scrapping of the existing 
social structure and the baptizing 
of Marxism. The Church has failed, 
it is claimed, by endowing the in- 
stitutions of the capitalist world 
with a moral value which they do 
not possess. Property is a sociologi- 
cal not a moral concept, and a so- 
ciety ordered on Communist terms 
may be just as moral as any other. 
And it is the society of the future. 
For the Church to oppose the in- 
evitable change is fatal to its 
influence. It must discard its asso- 
ciations with the rotten bourgeois 
world or Communism will persist 
in its atheistic and Russian char- 
acter. The only way to come to 
terms with the French worker is to 
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share his ideals and his struggles, 
channel them away from the objec- 
tive of violent revolution into that 
of peaceful reform. In foreign policy 
a neutralist position between East 
and West is the only possible solu- 
tion. NATO and the like are instru- 
ments of the old order and the 
Church must be pushed into admit- 
ting this. 


Tue sort of emotion at the bottom 
of this line of thought finds expres- 
sion in plays like The Defrocked 
Priest which had an enormous suc- 
cess in Paris a few years ago. The 
army officer is a hypocritical Cath- 
olic who will do nothing for his 
fellows in a German prison camp. 
The real heroes and, therefore, the 
real Catholics are the butchers and 
miners. The Church of the future 
is theirs, as the story of the de- 
frocked priest, the outcast of tra- 
ditional society, suggests. How far 
this Left-wing sentiment in French 
Catholicism extends is difficult to 
say, but it is markedly widespread 
in contemporary Catholic journal- 
ism. From reading the French 
Catholic papers that before the war 
were very Right-wing one would 


conclude that the French Church 
has gone over to the Left. 


One may condemn this move- 
ment as misinspired but one cannot 
ignore the problem which it indi- 
cates. Many of the clergy are now 
infected with the belief that there 
is an inherent incompatibility be- 
tween the worker and the bour- 
geois, and that the Church should 
always line up behind the worker’s 
aspirations. These priests should 
be brought over to Pittsburgh to see 
that it is possible for workers and 
management to get on without im- 
porting the class-war notion. They 
would see that there is nothing con- 
tradictory about worker - Catholi- 
cism. In France the critical age is, 
that immediately after First Com- 
munion, It is then that most work- 
ers cease to practice the Faith. They 
do so because their environment 
does not favor religious practice, 
and they never have the chance of 
discovering otherwise. The problem 
of French Catholicism is that of 
getting at these people, and to this 
problem there appears to be no easy 
solution. Baptizing Marx is cer- 
tainly not it. 





Battle in the Elders 


BY DONALD FEAK 


To Father Pat it was a forecast of the future, 
gloomy and dark and baneful. 


I. had been a long tiring trip for 
Father Padraic Egan O’Reilly; this 
return from the Big House and the 
execution chamber wherein Tim- 
othy O’Mara had paid for his crime 
with his life. 

He’d been with the condemned 
man to the last and it seemed he 
was with him still, for the words of 
O’Mara tolled in his ears over and 
over again. 

“If you’d but granted that one 
wish, Father Pat! I had then only 
a drop o’ the bad—a youthful wild- 
ness—-and the white garment of an 
altar boy was what I wanted most!” 

That had been when the now 
dead man was a lad and Father Pat 
newly arrived in the squalid, pov- 
erty-flayed parish. And so Father 
Pat’s mind was troubled and he felt 
a sickening in his soul. Then, he’d 
but to reach out and in his under- 
standing, right the hurt that had 
been done the sensitive boy eagerly 
seeking something he did not fully 
comprehend but hungry for the 
knowing. Had he gained that 
knowledge how different his later 
life might have been. It had been 
his place to understand those seek- 
ings, and, understanding, direct the 
childish gropings. 


Parnes Pat plodded along the un- 
even asphalt path of the little park. 
Ahead of him was a green-painted 
bench toward which he struggled 
intently. His feet, in soft old-fash- 
ioned, shapeless shoes hurt him and 
his heart, throbbing feebly, nursed 
constant pain. 

“T’ll rest a while and read me of- 
fice and maybe the hurt of O’Mara’s 
words will go away,” he said aloud, 
“though the words themselves will 
stay and me conscience give me no 
rest.” 

He had, in his mind, gone over 
the whole story on the bus-ride back 
to the parish. Father Pat had 
chosen another boy and Timothy 
O’Mara went the way that led to- 
ward robbery, and, in it, the act of 
murder and the final reckoning. 
The old priest made no excuses for 
himself and tried mightily to find 
one for Tim O’Mara. O’Mara had 
been no better, no worse than any 
of the other boys seeking the ap- 
pointment, but, because of the lad’s 
exuberance, the quick extravagance 
of his speech and gesture, he’d put 
him down as lacking in piety. Not 
to mention the evening, when a 
group of youngsters with childish 
cruelty had tied two alley tomeats 
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tail to tail and hung them over a 
clothesline, then fled before the 
wrath of Father Pat. All but Tim- 
othy O’Mara, who stood his ground, 
declaring, honestly, that he had had 
nothing to do with the act and stub- 
bornly refusing to tattle. 

Father Pat knew nothing of the 
hurt the boy had felt at the rejec- 
tion. Not until this very day had 
the man spoken of it. Even though 
he had officiated at the man’s mar- 
riage; christened the son born of 
that union and, later, conducted the 
services for the wife and mother at 
her death. 


— the path was level, it 
seemed uncommonly steep to the 
old man. His breathing was labored 
and difficult, and the distance to 
the bench almost seemed to length- 
en. He limped resolutely onward. 

“I failed him— when guidance 
was all he needed. The sin is mine! 
Forgive Tim O’Mara, Father, for I 
was the shepherd and I looked 
away!” 

From under the confines of his 
black hat tufts of silvered hair 
showed themselves, as if he had 
lowered the whole mass into the 
hat and then quickly clamped it 
on his head. 

It was hard to spend money on 
haircuts when there were so many 
poor needing help, and harder still 
for a proud man to permit a barber 
to cut his hair in exchange for 
nothing more than a_ blessing, 
though many were eager and will- 
ing to so serve Father Pat. 

“Bless me!” he gasped as he 
gained the bench and sat down 
heavily, “could it be that me old 
legs find hills where none exist? 
Me heart—or is it me conscience on 
a trampolin?—a leaping up and 
down and doing flips.” 


He sat puffing, his cheeks work- 
ing in and out like parchmented 
bellows traced with an interlacing 
of fine, red veins. He took off his 
hat and the silver tumbled down 
over the tops of his ears. With a 
large bandana handkerchief he 
mopped at his brow and the small, 
pink bald spot on the crown of his 
head, then blew his nose and sagged 
ever so slightly as the tension of 
fatigue eased. 

He looked about him at the elder 
bushes that nearly concealed the 
bench; at the activity on the busi- 
ness street across the way; at the 
schoolyard off to his left and the 
children coming out at recess; his 
hands, relaxed in his lap, holding 
the wadded bandana loosely. 


H. came here when troubled and 
to catch a breath of air, and to see 
a little of the green growing things 
that grew so sparsely in the can- 
yoned desert of concrete, asphalt 
and old scarred redbrick that was 
his parish; to hear, occasionally, 
the plain cheep-cheep of the spar- 
rows or watch the stately tread of 
proud -chested pigeons hovering 
about him confident of no harm. 
The excited chatter of the chil- 
dren in the play yard drew his at- 
tention and he turned a little to 
better his view of them, resting one 
arm on the back of the bench. 
“These be me lambs,” he said to 
himself, “and it’s a warm love I 
have for them everyone. But most 
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of all me heart belongs now to 
young Timmy O’Mara. Him with 
the hair as red as a Kilkenny cat 
and as wild; him with the mis- 
chievous eyes and the pug nose of 
him reared, so to speak, on its hind- 
legs. It’s now that I know the 
reason why the father begged me a 
year ago to take the lad as an altar 
boy, and it’s happy, happy I am 
that I did. It’s love and guidance 
I’ve given him and he’ll not go the 
way of his father for lack of it, 
thanks be to God!” 

Then, from the swirling mass of 
children two boys detached them- 
selves, a small boy chasing a taller 
one across the street, heedless of 
traffic, and into the park. 

The taller boy tripped and fell 
sprawling and the smaller pounced 
on him and began pummeling vigor- 
ously. 

It was young Timmy O’Mara that 
Father Pat recognized as the ag- 
gressor. It was Timmy O’Mara who 
wrested an apple from the taller boy 
and left the scene munching con- 
tentedly at the fruit, a suggestion 
of swagger to the seat of his patched 
denim trousers. 


Tue handkerchief in Father Pat’s 
hand dropped to the ground un- 
noticed and his jaw sagged. Unbe- 
lief put a gathering on his forehead 


and pain a 
mouth. 

“Do me eyes deceive me? Be that 
me acolyte? Him that I’ve lavished 
the love upon?” 

His hands fluttered like wounded 
doves seeking his rosary, then the 
restraint of man’s estate broke and 
he put his face in his hands and 
wept, holding back the sound but 
not the tears, nor the turbulence 
that twisted at his bowed shoulders. 

The tension of the morning at the 


stitching about his 


prison, the gnawing of a stricken 
conscience, and now this final blow 
surged over him, engulfing all un- 
derstanding. 

“Tis the last straw! The son 
of the man I failed—robbing an- 
other child! I neglected the father, 
now I, in me incompetence, betray 
the lad! Is there no end to me 
faults?” 

To Father Pat it was a forecast 
of the future, gloomy and dark and 
baneful. 

He retrieved his handkerchief 
and dried his eyes and blew his nose 
again. There was but one way left 
to him. Before all was lost. 

“If I'd thought before to redeem 
meself, this ends it!” His voice was 
firm. “Ill ask that a younger man 
take me place and that I be assigned 
an uptown parish, fine and new. 
Where the work is easy and the 
hours short. With fine ladies and 
gentlemen as parishioners and the 
poor box running over. Where all 
sin is venial and there was never 
two tomeats tied tail to tail and 
hung over a clothesline!” 

Father Pat considered his decla- 
ration a moment. 

“Though what I'll do with me 
brogue, thick as clabber, I do not 
know.” 

He took his rosary from his 
pocket and, as the beads passed 
through his fingers, his lips worked 
and his head sank lower until his 
chin rested upon his chest and his 
eyes closed. 

The sparrows ceased their cheep- 
ing, the pigeons, startled, flew 
away with a noisy swish of wings 
and a quietness settled over the 
clump of elder bushes and the green 
park bench. 

It was as if the leprechauns had 
drawn a fairy circle about the re- 
treat, closing out all but a heavy 
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stillness. A waiting, an expectancy, 
urgent and demanding settled 
there. 


FP ovnen Pat felt a plucking at the 
sleeve of his coat and he opened his 
eyes and turned his head. 

A stranger sat at the far end of 
the bench regarding him coldly. 

“My goodness!” Father Pat ex- 
claimed in some confusion, “you 
startled me! I didn’t see you come 
upon me.” 

“I know,” said the stranger, “I ar- 
ranged it that way.” There was a 
certain hollowness about his voice, 
as if it w.re detached from the 
body. 

Then Father Pat noticed that the 
man had no face, seemingly no sub- 
stance for he could see clearly the 
bench upon which he sat and yet 
see the stranger, too. An uneasiness 
came over him. 

This, thought Father Pat, is the 
classic idea of the evil one — the 
man without face. He took another 
long look to make certain. I’d best 
away from here! 

“I'll leave you now,” Father Pat 
said stiMy, “I’ve work to do.” He 
rose to his feet laboriously, hat in 
hand. He felt weak and strangely 
without strong purpose. 

“I know,” the stranger said 
easily, “You’re going to resign— 
ask for a new parish uptown.” 

Amazement buckled the knees of 
Father Pat and he sat down again, 
mouth open, eyes wide. No one but 
he could know his decision; this, 
then, was surely the evil one! 

“You think me an imp of Satan’s, 
don’t you?” queried the stranger. 
“You see, Pad-O, I read your mind. 
I know all about you—it’s my busi- 
ness, Padraic Egan O’Reilly, third 
son of Shaun. Brother to Siav,” the 
apparition chuckled, “and Cauth.” 


“You do now?” Father Pat felt 
all gone inside, empty. Only his 
mother, in the old country had 
called him Pad-O; he’d almost for- 
gotten the endearment. 


H. tried to make out the features 
of the stranger but there was only 
void there or a clump of elder 
leaves where the face should have 
been. 

“Why, then, evil one, do you 
harass a man who thought but to 
rest his feet and ease a heart fair 
bursting?” Father Pat demanded 
“Haven’t you poor damned souls 
enough to harry in your wicked- 
ness?” 

“Me own feet hurt, too,” the ap- 
parition fell to massaging his feet 
gingerly, “and the bench was 
handy... .” 

“Stepped, belike, into a pool of 
molten brimstone!” Father Pat said 


tartly, interrupting. 
“— and so I, too, stopped to rest,” 
the stranger went on as if he had 


not heard Father Pat. “You’ve a 
problem, Pad-O and I thought I’d 
help.” 

“T’ll fight me own battles. I need 
no help from the likes of you!” 

“Ah, yes!” the stranger agreed, 
“if fight you would, but it’s running 
you are.” He stopped speaking and 
gave a groan, “Oh, the poor knees 
of me!” 

“Me methods are me own.” Fa- 
ther Pat said stubbornly. 

“Save the day!” the stranger 
went on, “a descendant of brave 
Cormac MacAirt and the high 
Milesian race would run like a 
frightened chicken! It’s bad times 
you’ve come upon, Pad-O! And 
sad!” He clucked sympathetically. 

Then Father Pat bridled. The 
pride of race ran strong through his 
veins. 
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“And what would the likes of you 
know of Cormac MacAirt? ‘Tis a 
devilish purpose you have, no 
doubt, this looking into me fore- 
fathers.” 

The stranger went on as if read- 
ing from a book: “Chief of the 
Fianna army, every man required 
to know the twelve books of poetry, 
to sing like a lark, to compose a 
rann, to fight against odds of nine 
to one, to be handsome and strong, 
to succor the weak. It’s all writ in 
the Book of Ballymote. I’ve looked 
it all up trying to find the reason 
for the streak up the back of you 
as yellow as the washed leg of a 
duck!” 

Father Pat flushed. He'll not 
make me lose me _ temper, he 
thought and counted to _ three, 
slowly, One! Two! Three! An angry 
man is a foolish man and well he 
knows it. 

“You'd have me stay, then? Why? 
Though I’ve a faint suspicion, imp 
that you are!” 

“If you do not know, then I'll not 
tell you.” 

“Aye! 


I’ve a knowing 
ing 


about you, Satan, and the 
smooth ways of you. You can go 
back to the pit and tell the evil one 
your trickery had failed. Sure and 
it’s plain what your purpose is. 
You’d have me stay, failure that I 
am, that you might raid me parish 
without hindrance for it’s a poor 
shepherd I’ve been. It’s uptown I 
go for I see your cunning!” 

Father Pat closed his lips tightly 
and crossed his arms on his chest 
and fixed his gaze on an elder leaf 
as if he would bore two holes 
through it. 

“I wonder what’s to become of 
Timmy now,” said the apparition, 
“father gone, mother too, and now 
his only... .” 


a know- 


“You'll not sway me with your 
soft blatherings!” said Father Pat 
firmly, boring harder at the elder 
leaf. “There'll be others to take up 
where I faltered... .” 

“*To fight against odds of nine 
to one, to be handsome and strong, 
to succor the weak’” quoted the 
stranger. “The burden is yours, 
Pad-O! Squarely yours!” The hol- 
low voice seemed to groan a little 
and he rubbed at his knees as if to 
ease a pain there. 

Father Pat squirmed uncomfort- 
ably, wagging his head from side to 
side. 

The crossed arms came down and 
the lips loosened. 

“Well, maybe—then. .” the 
fingers of his hands interlaced and 
the knuckles blanched white. “Tim- 
my be weak enough... .” 

Then the lips closed tightly again 
and the arms crossed themselves 
resolutely. 

“Me mind is made up! Leave 
off! You'll raid me little parish no 
more nor ‘trick me into staying that 
you might have a free hand.” 


Tue stranger sighed. “It’s weary 
I am and it’s a stubborn man you 


are, Pad-O! Well, I suppose God 
has placed a little evil in all of us 
that good may not seem so wholly 
perfect as to be unobtainable!” A 
sigh wheezed from him. 

Father Pat thought these strange 
pronouncements to come from the 
lips of an imp of Satan’s. He looked 
more closely at the stranger. He 
was, he decided, not a young man. 

“It figures,” said the priest, 
“°*Tis another of the clever machi- 
nations of the evil one 
ing 


this send- 
of an old beat-up imp to trick 
me. Him with his wheezings and 
his groanings. ’Tis a mark of re- 
spect for me wit. He grants me I’m 
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nobody’s fool and so he sends his 
next in command, so to speak.” 

There was a new light forming 
in Father Pat’s eyes. He smiled 
grimly. “And that puts a different 
aspect on the matter. A man must 
respect himself, too!” 

He turned toward the apparition. 
“You'd have me stay, then.” There 
was an urging in his voice. 

“Aye!” 

“Then,” shouted Father Pat, 
“stay I will! And fight you, you 
bla’guard and all of your imps! 
May the good Lord forgive me me 
guile and me falterings. You've be- 
trayed yourself with your clever 
stratagems! You'll not get Timmy 
©’Mara nor any of me flock for- 
evermore!” 


» 

I ATHER Pat stopped speaking. 
The stranger seemed to be fading, 
his tenuous substance growing 
weaker, more subtle. The leaves of 
the elder bush, through the appari- 
tion, seemed more green, 

He had a strange feeling, a feeling 
of power and strength and a re- 
spect, as if something had blended 
into him. 

The apparition said something 
and Father Pat leaned forward the 
better to hear. 

“Speak up, you humbug!” he 
cried, “You'll not crawl away from 
me like a snake in the grass. Your 
voice is as weak as a kitten’s. What 
say?” 

The words came to Father Pat as 


if they were coming from his own 
ears, tolling, bell-clear: “’Twas a 
stiff, hard battle you put up, Pad-O 
me boy! Now let’s back to work, 
you and me!” 

And he was gone. 


Tnx bells tolled loudly and more 
loudly until Father Pat gave a quick 
start and then things were as they 
had been before. 

He gave a great sigh and looked 
out over the park and to the school- 
yard and the children going home 
to lunch. Listened to the bell of his 
own church tolling the noon hour, 
sharp and clear. 

“Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho!” he said. 
He put his arms over his head and 
stretched and then yawned widely 
until his eyes watered. 

“Conscience is an artful thing— 
making a man blunder around 
among his principles. Placing first 
one and then another in his path. 
Each to be hurdled with no going 
around and no slipping under, 
either. Then, finally, and unsel- 
fishly let the man say it was his 
own self-respect that kept him to 
the path. But I'll not! I was a 
wicked old man to think of show- 
ing the back of me neck to me own 
people, and forgetful. 

“ll remember now, to seek out 
Timmy and help him. Remember, 
too, the others, the troubled and the 
careworn, yes, even the cats tied 
tail to tail for they will remind me 
of the battle in the elders.” 
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Tue Devil’ could not resist the 
thought of seeing what he could do 
for Catholic journalism. For, much 
as he hated to admit it, he agreed 
with Pope St. Pius X when that 
clear-sighted man warned Cath- 
olics: “In vain will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools . . . if you cannot at the 
same time wield the offensive and 
defensive weapon of a press that is 
Catholic, loyal and sincere.” 








- 


Hoping, therefore, to ruin both 
the schools and the missions with 
one blow, the Devil somehow, 
through subterfuges known only to 
him, managed to place himself be- 
hind the editor’s desk of a nation- 
wide Catholic newspaper, while the 
regular editor was away on a short 
leave of absence. 

As the Devil sat there behind the 
desk, with a copy of the paper 
spread out before him, he rubbed 
his hands in anticipation of all the 
trouble he was going to cause by his 
mischievous changes. He looked 


and looked at it, and studied it from 
every angle, and concentrated with 
all his mighty intelligence to see 
what he could possibly do to make 
it a worse newspaper. 


|= the more he looked, the more 
distraught he became, for it began 
to appear that he simply could not 
find anything that could be made 
worse than it already was. He be- 
came enraged, he cursed and 
pounded the desk, and at last broke 
down crying, for he could find no 
damage to do. And as he examined 
the format, the choice of subject 
matter, the whole tone of the paper, 
he begrudgingly had to form a very 
high opinion of the regular editor. 
“No ordinary human being could 
manage to put out such an incom- 
prehensible pack of nonsense,” he 
said, “the man is a veritable genius 
at his work.” 

Finally, after hours and hours of 
futile search for something worth 
spoiling, he gave up. “It’s too much 
for me,” he said, and returned to 
hell. 

There he got seven other devils, 
all more wicked than himself, and 
brought them back up to help 
him. 

“Come with me,” he said, “and 
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help me go through the entire Cath- 
olic Newspaper to see if we can find 
just one good thing in it that is 
worth damaging. There must be 
something in it somewhere, or else 
what is everybody in the Church 
making all the fuss about?” 


So the seven devils came back with 
him and stood around the desk 
while he turned the pages. 

The first thing they examined 
was the front page. Almost im- 
mediately they were all struck by 
the same idea: the type face was 
clearly abominable. With a little 
effort, an even worse type face could 
probably be found that would make 
the whole thing completely illegible. « 

So the devils all scattered around 
the composing room, cracking 
jokes about being “printer’s devils” 
and trying to see if, in any nook or 
cranny, they could come across the 
worst of all possible type faces. 

Suddenly one found what seemed 
to him the worst that had ever been 
invented, and the rest jumped and 
howled in glee around him. At last 
they had found something with 
which to hurt the Catholic News- 
paper! Then they all hurried back 
to the editorial office to see how 
much worse it was than the regular 
type used. 

But when they got there, they 
were dumfounded to find that it 
was precisely the same print used 
by the paper. It was too small to 
read, it smeared the ink all over the 
page, it made the reader feel 
strangely uncomfortable, and, in 





Previously Father Francis Phelan, C.S.C. 
has reported on the devil’s visit to a Catho- 
lic college (Sept., 1957) and a monastary in 
which the monks are addicted to television 
(Apr., 1958). Now he gives us the story of 
a discouraging day spent by the devil in the 
offices of an unnamed Catholic newspaper. 
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short, had all the qualities of the 
regular type face. 

Now the devils were genuinely 
impressed by the absent editor. 
“The man is a mastermind,” they 
said. “Look how long it took us, 
with our superhuman intelligence, 
to hit upon this particular type; 
and yet this mere mortal has stum- 
bled across it, apparently without 
even trying. He might almost be 
one of us!” 

So the devils, somewhat shaken 
and humiliated by being surpassed 
by a human being in their own 
chosen field of endeavor, turned 
back once again to the paper to 
look for something else. 


é 

, headlines will be next,” or- 
dered Lucifer. 

“CHAMP BLESSES SELF 
RING” 


IN 
shouted the first headline 


they examined. “Knocked Out Cold 


in First Round,” read the subtitle. 

“Capital! Capital!” screamed 
Lucifer when he saw this, and al- 
most collapsed with laughter. 

The next headline said “FLYING 
MACHINE TAKES STEEPLE OFF 
CATHOLIC CHURCH,” and the fol- 
low-up explained: “Pilot a Mason.” 

“Fantastic!” howled the devils. 

“The man is a genius, why go 
on?” said Lucifer, subsiding. 

But the biggest headline of all 
went right across the top of the 
front page, which showed that it 
was the most important thing in 
the newspaper: “BINGO, CHUCK- 
A-LUCK, LEGAL IN STATE” and 
right underneath it was explained, 
“Conclusion of Theologian and At- 
torneys.” 

After they had read all the head- 
lines, none of the devils knew what 
to say. Then finally Lucifer broke 
the silence. “It appears,” he said, 
laughing slightly, “that we have 
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once again been outwitted. I don’t 
know anyone here who could foul 
things up any more than this fel- 
low’s been doing. By Herod, I don’t 
see how the readers could stand it. 
They must have an_ incredible 
amount of faith!” 

Another devil pointed out that 
this was especially significant when 
you considered that in between 
such news items were articles on 
the importance of the Catholic 
press, and prayers for it. 

So it was the same old story all 
over again, the devils having to ad- 
mit defeat. 


Ten the devils tried to see what 
they could do about the advertising 
section. They turned to it, and 
there they seemed to see nothing 
but truss and bunion ads for as far 
as the eye could see. Of course, 
there was an occasional article on 
Church doctrine, but these were 
generally lost in the mess. 

“Notice the consummate skill,” 
said Lucifer to the other devils, 
seizing upon the situation to teach 
them something “with which he 
straddles anything important that 
the paper has to say with these im- 
possibly aggravating things. Look, 
the Archbishop’s address is flanked 
by so many that even / find them 
nauseating ... and that’s saying a 
lot, when you stop to consider that 
there’s not much of me, physically, 
to be nauseated.” 

“Maybe we could run some more 
truss and bunion ads,” suggested 
one bright devil. 

So first they tried using more 
bunion ads throughout the issue, 
and then they tried more truss ads; 
finally they increased the number 
of both truss and bunion ads, and 
threw in a few extra mustard 
plaster and mole-removers, too, 
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But no matter what they did, the 
effect somehow seemed _ unsatis- 
factory. They even tried reducing 
the number of the ads, but that 
only made the paper look respect- 
able. Finally, as in each of the 
other departments, they had to ad- 
mit that they were licked. The 
regular editor had discovered just 
the right number of the ads to run 
and still produce a newspaper. 


A+ that, Lucifer threw up both 
hands and shouted, “This fellow’s 
doing a better job with the Catholic 


Newspaper than all my devils in 
hell could do. He’s learned more 
in a few years than any of you 
could learn in half an eternity. I 
almost feel like making him an 
honorary devil, he’s doing so much 
to make the Catholic press useless.” 

“Well, what are we going to do, 
chief?” asked one young devil, 
anxious to be up and about. 

“Do? We're not going to do any- 
thing. There’s nothing left for us 
to do,” answered Lucifer. “It looks 
like we'll just have to let bad- 
enough alone.” 


Helmet 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


Place, O Lord, on my head the helmet of salvation, 
that I may be armed against the attacks of the enemy. 


~—Prayer: in rubric for priest, vesting 


[RREVERENCE was not my aim, 


but amice touched my head like sun: 
the Methodists fought Notre Dame. 
7-6. The Irish won. 











A NUN ON 
TELEVISION 














TEACHING A COURSE FOR CREDIT ON WKNO-TV, MEMPHIS 


by Sister Charlesetta Ryan, O.P. 


| television is still in 
its infancy. Comparatively few 
teachers have been employed in its 
schedules; yet its rapid growth in 
the last few years (especially in the 
South) proves that before long 
many classroom teachers of all 
levels will be drawn into its orbit. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has set aside 242 TV chan- 
nels for the use of noncommercial 
educational stations. 

My personal experiences, in ret- 
rospect, after having completed a 
six-semester hours credit course, 
may interest some who are plan- 
ning to engage in similar work or 
may amuse others who have had 
kindred experiences. 


To begin with, my participation in 
this work came as a complete sur- 
prise to me. Our college had as- 
signed a professor, Sister Sheila, 
O.P., Ph.D., during the year 1956- 
1957 to conduct a telecourse in 
Spanish over Channel 10—-WKNO, 
Memphis, Tenn. At a faculty meet- 


a 


ing toward the close of that aca- 
demic year we were asked to make 
suggestions for possible TV courses 
for the coming year. It being ob- 
vious that some fields of teaching 
are better adapted than others to 
television, our president was anx- 
ious to know our views. | person- 
ally offered no suggestions and sat 
mute during the entire meeting be- 
cause I felt that my co-workers in 
the English Department and I 
would find it almost impossible to 
adjust our lectures to the medium 
of television. The irony of that fact 
is that the three courses suggested 
for the year 1957-1958 to be given 
by a Siena College instructor were 
all drawn from the English Depart- 
ment; viz., a Survey of English Lit- 
erature, a Survey of American Lit- 
erature, and Freshman Rhetoric 
and Composition. 


Uren arriving at Siena College 
from a pleasant and restful visit in 
New England I was confronted with 
this problem: “Which of the three 
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courses listed would you be willing 
to give over Channel 10?” At first 
I was almost bowled over. Teach- 
ing for me had always been a class- 
room affair. How could I wax 
strong about authors, periods, and 
classics to an ominous - looking 
camera? Besides, I had always en- 
joyed using little pertinent side is- 
sues to give atmosphere, color, and 
life to my lectures. These would 
necessarily have to be cut out if I 
were to cover my essential facts in 
a thirty-minute period, Using a 
television script would be a real 
trial to me. I could plainly see that 
my style would be cramped. De- 
spite my apprehensions, since the 
question was put directly to me, I 
conceded to give it a try. 


‘Tne program director, Keith Nigh- 
bert, called at Siena College and we 
went over in a general way what 
would be required. A few prelimi- 
naries such as a printed brochure 
for advertising purposes would 
have to be handled immediately; a 
few short news stories should be 
sent to the press by both the studio 
and the Siena College Publicity De- 
partment; and a syllabus of the 
Survey of English Literature course 
which was to be presented would 
have to be available for all credit 
students. I decided to use the same 
text as the one that was required 
in the regular Survey of English 
Literature, 201 and 202, at Siena 
College—English Literature and Its 
Backgrounds by Grebanier, Middle- 
brook, Thompson and Watt. 

I busied myself daily with the 
preparations for the brochure and 
the syllabus, but kept expecting 
each day to hear from the studio. 
No further word came. Finally, in 
desperation, I telephoned Mr, Nigh- 
bert, but he was unavailable. How- 


ever, I spoke with his secretary, 
Mary Lou O’Donnell. It was then 
about two weeks before my first TV 
appearance was scheduled. She 
sympathized with my perturbation 
and promised to look into the mat- 
ter and call me back. Within the 
hour a call came telling me to come 
to the studio the next morning to 
discuss plans with my director and 
producer, James Rodgers. I went 
eagerly to the WKNO studio be- 
cause I felt at last I was doing some- 
thing in the way of immediate 
preparation for such a new venture 
in my life. 

At the studio I met my director 
and a few of the other young men 
who would be associated in some 
way with my program. We talked 
about my set, the need of a televi- 
sion script, the use of time signals, 
the adoption of a relaxed, chatty 
method of discussion rather than a 
classroom technique, and kindred 
subjects which all convinced me I 
needed just one rehearsal to prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt to 
this staff that I was just not the one 
to teach on television. To begin with 
I was too formal and had been 
teaching too long at the lecturer’s 
desk to ever adapt myself to this 
new medium. 





Some educators believe that TV has made 
the other older educational techniques ut- 
terly obsolete, but the stubborn fact remains 
that only 32 of the 242 channels authorized 
now for noncommercial, educational use are 
in operation. The 85th Congress finally 
passed a federal aid-to-education bill which 
includes an appropriation of eighteen mil- 
lion dollars for research and experimenta- 
tion in better educational use of TV, radio 
and audie-visual aids. Experienced teachers, 
however, have already been experimenting 
with TV. Sister Charlesetta Ryan, O.P., head 
of the English department at Siena College 
in Memphis, Tenn. gave a course for credit 
over Station WKNO-Channel 10 in Memphis. 
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However, I tried to envision 
briefly for them what my course 
would be like and they seemed in- 
terested. I tried to make it clear 
that it would be well-nigh impos- 
sible for me to change my tech- 
niques overnight and that they 
would have to take my lessons just 
as they were. One young man spoke 
up and said, “Sister, you have fas- 
cinated me now for fifteen minutes 
listening to you describe your 
course, just do that on the air, and 
your viewers will be interested, 
too.” 


Wirn that bit of encouragement, I 
went home to write the script for 
my first lesson. Jim Rodgers had 
settled on a date for my initial re- 
hearsal which would be in the 
studio but not picked up by the 
cameras. I went to work on my 
script, practiced my first lesson 


orally, and made several recordings 
of it, trying to get better effects 


each time. When I became tired of 
Lesson 1, I began the same proce- 
dure on Lesson 2. On the assigned 
day I returned fortified with my 
television script, a few outlines to 
write on the blackboard, and a pre- 
pared lecture that I knew before- 
hand would never be delivered in a 
free and conversational style. I 
felt confident, when the young men 
heard my first performance, that 
they would tactfully tell me I was 
just not meant for television. To 
the contrary, they were most en- 
couraging; they gave suggestions 
as to how I could use the board, 
the pointer, a few pictures and the 
like to best advantage. We went 
through the first lesson twice. Then, 
we made arrangements to try it on 
camera a few days later. 

At this rehearsal there were two 
cameramen and a floor director, but 


Mr. Rodgers stayed in the control 
room giving orders through the ear- 
phones of the three men mentioned. 
The picture was seen in the control 
room and on the TV set in the main 
office.‘ After the completion of this 
practice, the officials from the main 
office came to the studio and ex- 
pressed complete satisfaction with 
the way I was handling my first les- 
son. In truth, it then occurred to 
me for the first time that I was 
actually about to begin a Survey of 
English Literature course on tele- 
vision, Before that it all seemed so 
vague and unreal that I never ex- 
pected it to materialize. 


I LEARNED many things in the use 
of this new medium. First of all, 
one covers more material in less 
time on TV. There are no interrup- 
tions with questions from students, 
no requests for repeats, etc. One 
just goes blithely on hoping that 
the viewers are getting it all. The 
use of a good reader brightens the 
program considerably. Pictures of 
authors, of scenes from the classics, 
of points of inspiration for great 
works, and the like help to some 
extent. Background music might be 
effective during some of the read- 
ings, or the singing of lyrics by a 
soloist or a group of trained sing- 
ers can add to a program; but, if it 
is a course for credit, it is necessary 
to keep within certain limits in 
order to finish the material. Too 
many interruptions to make the 
course enjoyable might result in 
much of the work remaining un- 
handled. The actual credit students 
do not care for these extra devices 
to brighten the program (I have 
learned), but the occasiona! viewer 
would find the program very dull 
unless some attempt was made to 
give it variety. 
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The most difficult feature of it 
all for me was the timing. I always 
went through each lesson orally 
several times in order to gauge the 
timing; yet, when I actually gave 
it over the air, it never ended pre- 
cisely as I had planned. Therefore, 
I always prepared a little excess 
material to use if necessary. Very 
often I ended my lessons with read- 
ings from the author under discus- 
sion. In that way I gave myself 
more freedom with a rather flexible 
conclusion. 


‘Tescnine on TV was certainly a 
novel experience for me and I 


learned much from the young men 
who are making this new medium 
their lifework. They are all serious 
and businesslike; they waste no 
words. In fact, after I had given 
what I thought was an interesting 
lecture on a few occasions, the most 
I ever heard from them by way of 
compliment was, “That was good 
timing.” Your audience is two ex- 
pressionless cameras and a floor 
director who is probably not inter- 
ested in your subject. The only 
thing to do is to concentrate on your 
material and hope someone some- 
where is listening and enjoying 
your efforts in adult education. 


Summer of All Saints 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


\ OW that the ginkgo’s yellow fans are falling 

Like chips of gold; now that wild geese are calling 
Across the creek, I suddenly remember 

This is the day, the first day of November! 

Will they have bloomed again for All Saints’ Summer? 
Deep in the woods, I search for each late-comer. 

Under the leaves by sun-warmed stones, scarce showing, 
I find them, find them delicately growing: 

Violets blue and white, spring’s children tardy, 
Heedless of autumn’s blight, thick-stemmed and hardy. 
Yearly they bloom on All Saints’ Day and yearly 

I gather for God their beauty bought so dearly. 



































The Irish in Britain: A Problem 
and a Challenge 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


I, has often been remarked that men never become properly aware of 
the great political and social problems that are contemporary to them, 
but concentrate on solving the problems which are already passing away. 
This is natural enough, as man has to step aside from a problem and begin 
to see it in focus before he can master it. What is true of political and 
social matters is also true of religious ones, for the Church, as much as 
state or society, is in the day-to-day keeping of fallible men, though it is 
protectéd by Almighty God from error in faith and morals. 

A very interesting case of “not seeing the woods for the trees,” as it 
were, occurs and has long been present in the islands which make up the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. I refer to it now because there are signs 
that soon it will be seen as a major religious factor among us, the apostolic 
potentialities of which are enormous. It is the immigration from Ireland 
into Great Britain of great numbers of Irish Catholics. 

This, indeed, is‘ an old problem as most of my readers will at once 
exclaim. It is. For generations it has been a phenomenon of British 
Catholicity. So many Irishmen have come to settle in Britain that it has 
been said that if every Irishman and every Irishwoman who has settled 
in Britain had retained the Faith and successfully passed it on to their 
children and grandchildren, Britain today would be at least 50 per cent 
Catholic. 


Bor during the nineteenth and most of the twentieth century so far, 
this more or less continuous immigration was regarded as a clerical 
problem, the nature of which was almost wholly how to protect the 
faith of the Irish in a Protestant and increasingly secularist environ- 
ment. Most of the immigrants were very poor, possessing a minimum 
of education and, in their home country, very much dependent on their 
priests and a faith rooted in their own traditions and surroundings. 
The all-important question obviously was: how to preserve that strong, 
but locally conditioned, faith in totally different and largely hostile 


- 


conditions of life and _ work. 
Though very many were lost, 
whether in the first or later genera- 
tions, very many were saved by 
massing together in the great in- 
dustrial centers of the North un- 
der the close and devoted watch 
of their pastors, whether Irish, 
like themselves, or English. These 
solid Irish phalanxes in a city like 
Liverpool, for example, greatly 
strengthened Catholicism in Great 
Britain and, directly or indirectly, 
it is largely due to them that the 
Church has steadily grown in this 
island. British Catholicism is very 
deeply indebted to that long phase 
of Irish immigration. 

But increasingly in this century 
the nature of the problem has 
changed. The incoming Irish 
themselves have changed and so 
have the conditions to be met with 
in this country. 


= itself has come under in- 
creasingly secularist influence with 
the cinema, the radio and the mas- 
sive importation of reading matter 
from Britain. The Irish educational 


level is very much higher. The 
people feel themselves to be much 
less closely bound to their priests. 
In Britain, it is no longer anti- 
Catholic sentiment which meets 
them but virtual paganism in their 
social and industrial surroundings. 
Moreover, conditions of employ- 
ment in Britain today are very 
different from the past. No longer 
is industry concentrated in certain 
urban areas, thus permitting im- 
migrants to stick together; it is 
widely dispersed all over the coun- 
try and it does not easily permit 
of the establishment of Irish Cath- 
olic “colonies.” Wages and the 
standard of living are far higher 
than in the past. Employment is 
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easy to get and, in many indus- 
tries and types of work, normal 
wages and overtime can offer in- 
comes that compare very favor- 
ably with the “white-collar” em- 
ployees. 

Between Britain and the Irish 
Republic, moreover, we have the 
anomalous arrangement according 
to which the two countries are 
separated by customs barriers, but 
people themselves are free to move 
backwards and forwards without 
passports or other restrictions, and 
currency is interchangeable. As 
wages, employment and prospects 
are far better in Britain, this neces- 
sarily results in a continuous and 
formidable immigration from Eire 
to Britain. If there were an indus- 
trial depression in Britain with 
mounting unemployment, doubt- 
less the trend would be reversed— 
a possibility which, we are told, is 
already being prepared for by Com- 
munists or semi-Communists in 
Ireland—meanwhile, much of this 
Irish immigration involves the set- 
tling-down in this country of 
widely dispersed Irish Catholics, 
many of them very young indeed. 


| ey this is a situation of 
great spiritual hazard for numbers 
which have been reckoned to ap- 
proach the million mark. Suddenly 
deprived of the traditions and cus- 
tomary spiritual supports of a 
Catholic country, the Irish find 
themselves lost units among the 
already high Catholic population 





One of the interesting things that has 
happened in the last hundred years is the 
immigration of countless Irish Catholics into 
England. Michael de la Bedoyere analyzes 
the significance of this influx. He notes that 
it has been suggested that if every Irishman 
who came to England had kept the faith, 
England would be 50 per cent Catholic today. 
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in Britain, which has learnt through 
the years some good measure of 
resistance to a pagan environment. 
They are quickly subjected to all 
kinds of temptation, not excluding 
those put before them by ever- 
active and ever-plausible Commu- 
nist agents. Most of them will 
cling to the Sunday Mass in our 
over-crowded churches, but physi- 
cal presence at the Sunday Mass, 
standing at the back of the church, 
even with the saying of the Rosary, 
will not guarantee the continuance 
of a Catholic mind, a Catholic life 
and even the Catholic faith, espe- 
cially as the children grow up in 
this alien environment. 


Rescentzy, the Maynooth month- 
ly, the Furrow, ran an issue on 
this problem of Ireland and Ire- 
land’s emigrant to Britain. One of 
the contributors, Oliver Reilly, 
made a special journey to England 
to observe the conditions of life 
and work of the newly arrived 
Irish in the great industrial city of 
Birmingham. It is worth record- 
ing his tabulated findings. 

“No. 1. I found out that the Irish 
leave home for economic reasons 
and I mean the huge number of 
unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
who form the greater portion of 
the emigrants. 

“No. 2. That work and conditions 
of work (overtime, breaks, wages) 
are excellent, and leave little to be 
desired. 

“No. 3. That living conditions 
for people unable to purchase their 
own house are very bad; often 
workers are forced to live four and 
five to a room with great danger 
to health and morals; accommoda- 
tion is scarce and very expensive. 

“No. 4. That landladies will not 


allow children in houses let. Hence 


birth control is practiced freely. 

“No. 5. That since women work 
and can get plenty of it there is no 
home life, and of course no family. 

“No. 6. That the Irish lose the 
Faith is without doubt, or to say 
the most of them, the girls drift 
and hold on a little but men drift 
completely. I will put it this way: 
a boy and girl of twenty-one may 
hold on to the Faith, but their chil- 
dren have little hope at all. 

“No. 7. That Irish care only for 
their parents, and that if anything 
is to be done to save our boys and 
girls it must have the whole- 
hearted support of the parents. 

“No. 8. That of the hundreds of 
professionals who emigrate each 
year it can truly be said that they 
are a credit to themselves and Ire- 
land, and it is true to say that they 
are doing wonderful work in many 
spheres to help the less fortunate 
along. I met many who in their 
spare time went from house to 
house (being insulted at times) 
contacting Irish men and girls.” 


I. is a somber and alarming rec- 
ord, but the very fact that it is 
thus stated in black and white and 


without excuses in a magazine 
edited from Ireland’s great semi- 
nary is, in itself, the best proof that 
Catholic Ireland is seizing the 
problem and ready to do all that 
can be done to solve it. So great 
has been the demand for this par- 
ticular issue of the Furrow that it 
has had to be reprinted as a pam- 
phlet. Such findings are by no 
means the only harsh truths to be 
found in this remarkable number. 
For example, British Catholics have 
been much consoled to read very 
high praise of the devoted work of 
many of our priests (many of 
whom are, of course, Irish them- 
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selves) in attempting to stem this 
veritable avalanche of lost Catho- 
licity. 


Mon: controversial is the testi- 
mony of an Irish priest who de- 
scribes the contrast between the 
priest in Britain and the priest in 
Ireland. 

“Last autumn,” he writes, “I re- 
turned from parish work in a town 
in England and for a short while 
worked in a sizable town in Kerry. 
I could not fail to notice the dif- 
ference. In the English parish | 
felt I was a priest to a people; 
whereas in Ireland I seemed to be 
just another official who said Mass 
for them on Sunday and attended 
other sacramental needs. A priest 
friend of mine who made the same 
change noted the same thing. He 
spoke of it more strongly than I 
did. Furthermore, when meeting 


Irish people here, on boat or plane 
on the way, on the building sites or 
the buses, in their digs or at vari- 


ous functions, unless I make the 
first move, unbend as it were, they 
remain aloof. Are our people 
beginning to look upon us as a 
caste with huge influence, whom 
it does not pay to cross?” 

Individua} experiences are not 
suited to generalizations, but the 
criticism does, at least, point indi- 
rectly to what seems to be the fun- 
damental solution of the problem 

a solution hinted at by Y.C.W. 
chaplains in this same issue of the 
Furrow—namely, co-operation be- 
tween priests and people in Ireland 
itself to prepare the way for a new 
look and a new outlook which 
could, in time, effect a veritable 
transformation scene in this deeply 
grave situation. 

What does “co-operation  be- 
tween priests and people” mean in 


the Church today? It means, in 
some degree at least, the Lay 
Apostolate. At the present time, 
the Church’s answer to the prob- 
lems of secularization and pagani- 
zation in so many parts of the 
world is simply to turn from the 
defensive, the state of siege-men- 
tality, to the offensive. You do not 
bend over backwards to save the 
faith of the Catholic surrounded 
by paganism; you train him to be 
an apostle, a militant, who will be 
content with no less than convert- 
ing the pagans among whom his 
life is set. You go back to the Gos- 
pels and the early Church. 


[ nexano’s Catholic history 
been a harsh and unusual 
Occupied and persecuted for gen- 
erations, Ireland has _ inevitably 
had a long tradition of defense, of 
the state of siege. It has been a 
triumphant defense. It is not to 
be wondered at that habits in- 
grained through long years of reli- 
gious and political attack, whether 
of actual persecution or of more 
subtle attempts to impose an alien 
culture and faith, should survive 
into a still very short era of Cath- 
olic independence. But now it is 
apparent that Ireland’s Catholic 
reserves are being called upon to 
meet a new challenge—no longer 
the challenge of alien persecution, 
but the challenge of a new apos- 
tolate: the apostolate of Britain 
into which an army of Catholic 
layfolk is being poured day by day, 
week by week, year by year. 
This, it seems to many, is no less 
than God’s reward to Catholic Ire- 
land today for the generations of 
fidelity. Irish priests and Irish lay- 
folk have been among the greatest 
of modern apostles in the foreign 
mission fields all over the world. 


has 
one. 
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But this new field of apostolate is 
much nearer, much tougher, much 
more subtle, much more in need of 
the techniques of the Lay Aposto- 
late which the popes have blessed 
and committed to the Catholics of 
our times. As the present Holy 
Father has so clearly emphasized, 
the Lay Apostolate demands train- 
ing, skill, technique, selection and 
great courage and spiritual ideal- 
ism. It does not just appear. It 
has to be formed and organized. 
As such, its fruits are twofold. 
Not only does it offer hope of 
stemming the tide of paganism out- 
side the Church, but it goes far to 
guarantee finer and more rounded 
Catholics within the Church. 


By seizing and accurately focus- 
ing the situation created by the 


present Irish Catholic immigration 
into Britain, Catholic Ireland will 
not only come to perform a won- 
derful spiritual service to her own 
emigrants and to British Catholi- 
cism, but she will enormously 
strengthen the impact, enlighten- 
ment and fervor of her own great 
Catholicity. We are all inevitably 
conditioned by our past history. 
Ireland defended her faith with 
magnificent fidelity through cen- 
turies; but the terrible experience 
left its mark. Now comes the op- 
portunity of close association with 
all that is being done in so many 
countries of the world, under the 
Holy Father’s guidance and bless- 
ing, to reconquer the world for God 
and to be the better Christians for 
this rediscovery of apostolic Chris- 
tianity. 


Boiling Apple Jelly in the Fall 


by FRANCES STOCKWELL LOVELL 


ry 

Tue old crab tree is a wizardy thing, 
twisting its hands in pain 

but its arms are full of red-gold fruit 
and it drops it in the rain. 

Each fall I make pink jars of jell 
that children used to spread, 

like rosy nectar of the gods, 

upon my new-made bread. 

Today the house is silent-quiet 

but in my bones I feel 

the need to boil up apple jell 

and make the past come real. 








BY Moira Walsh 


THE 


BIG COUNTRY (United Artists) 

William Wyler belongs to that dis- 
tinguished small circle of top film di- 
rectors (for fear of making an inexcus- 
able omission I will not attempt to 
name the others) whose characteris- 
tic mark is clearly visible on every- 
thing they undertake. To belong to 
this exclusive club it is, roughly speak- 
ing, necessary to have a complete mas- 
tery of all phases of film making, to 
operate independently of a conven- 
tional studio contract, to make com- 
paratively few pictures usually less 
than one a year—and to give close 
personal supervision to each project 
from the initial choice of subject mat- 
ter right through the final editing. It 


also helps to possess that intangible 
genius for the work that enables a 
director, as someone has put it, “to 


capture on film what goes on in the 
air between people.” 

Wyler had not made a western for 
nearly twenty years when he turned 
his attention to The Big Country. One 
would assume, therefore, and the as- 
sumption proves correct, that this is 
no ordinary western. To be sure, the 
film has faults. Its two and one-half 
hour running time is too long for the 
business at hand, though some judi- 
cious cutting may have been done 
since I saw the rough print. And the 
mortal conflict between two elderly 
and feudal-minded landholders, which 
underlies much of the plot, seems over- 
drawn and rather stereotyped. By and 
large, however, the movie is conceived 
on a grand scale and, both in story and 
treatment, infuses essentially familiar 
materials with fresh insight and vigor. 

The viewpoint reflects Wyler’s long- 
standing distaste for violence and 





might be described as an indictment 
of the Code of the West. The spokes- 
man for the non-violent outlook is a 
soft-spoken chap from Baltimore 
(Gregory Peck, who also co-produced 
the film) who comes west to marry a 
cattle baron’s daughter (Carroll 
Baker) to whom he became engaged 
back home. On arriving he finds him- 
self innocently caught in the middle of 
a long-standing feud over water rights 
and mutual antipathy in general be- 
tween his fastidious but ruthless fu- 
ture father-in-law: (Charles Bickford) 
and the head (Burl Ives) of a non- 
fastidious clan of squatters who in- 
habit a nearby canyon. Not only that, 
but the stranger also finds himself an 
object of scorn in a brawling, imma- 
ture, trigger-happy society where for- 
bearance and common. sense are 
equated with cowardice. As_ the 
crowning blow his fiancée soon comes 
to share the prevailing and quite er- 
roneous estimate of his courage. In 
fact, the only person for miles around 
who shares the hero’s view that intelli- 
gence is a better weapon than fists and 
guns is the local schoolteacher (Jean 
Simmons) who owns the water-rich 
land over which the fight is waging 
and whose refusal to sell puts her in 
grave peril. It is no trick at all to pre- 
dict how the story will turn out. 
Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to watch 
the abrasive action, sharp characteri- 
zations and creative film techniques 
that Wyler displays along the way. 
For example the inevitable show- 
down fist fight between the hero and 
the ranch foreman who is his rival in 
love (Charlton Heston) is_ photo- 
graphed almost entirely in long shots 
with a silent sound track and has a 
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stunning new impact because of it. 
Also the climactic scene in which the 
two old men walk through a chalk 
canyon toward a final gun showdown 
represents some unique sleight of hand 
with the color and wide-screen cam- 
era. And, as a final example, the 
treatment of the two leading women, 
the sex that usually gets short shrift 
in a western, provides a fascinating 
and salutary study in contrasting char- 
acters. 


THE FIEND WHO WALKED THE WEST 
(20th Century-Fox)—apparently takes 
the view that western plots are 
where you find them. In the early days 
of CinemaScope (1954) they made a 
western called Broken Lance by merely 
remaking an earlier picture called 
House of Strangers (which was about 
an Italian-American banking family in 
New York) and changing the locale. 
The Fiend Who Walked the West 
with the same kind of locale-juggling 
feat, is a remake of Kiss of Death, one 
of the early semi-documentary crime 
melodramas. Presumably to give it an 
extra string to its bow, the new ver- 
sion has been fitted out with a mis- 


leading title, which implies that it is 


a horror movie, a species of film which 
at the moment unfortunately is doing 
sensational business. Even so it would 
not seem to be a film with a particu- 
larly bright future. 

Kiss of Death, besides its actual 
locale photography and its air of real- 
ism, had two marks of distinction. (1) 
There was a moral depth and urgency 
to its story of a convict who was try- 
ing to earn his freedom by collecting 
evidence on his criminal associates at 
great risk to his life. (2) It was the 
film in which Richard Widmark made 
his spectacular screen debut as a 
maniacal, laughing killer. Its relo- 
cated counterpart, however, photo- 
graphed in a conventional western 
setting in black-and-white Cinema- 
Scope, boasts neither documentary 
realism in its background nor moral 
persuasiveness in its account of the 
repentant crook (Hugh O’Brian). 
Neither, unfortunately, can it boast an 
actor of Widmark’s stature to remind 
us that even a depraved madman has 
a human dimension. Here the part is 
played by young Robert Evans, a tex- 
tile executive recently turned screen 


performer. He takes direction well 
enough and is not hopelessly inept. 
On the other hand, he has neither the 
talent nor the experience to lift the 
character’s catalogue of sadism and 
other implied vices out of the realm 
of cheap sensationalism. 


THE BADLANDERS (MGM)—To get 
the current westerns out of the way, 
is a run-of-the-mill “oater”’ in color 
and CinemaScope whose few touches 
of originality are decidedly unwel- 
come. Its chief unusual plot twist: 
the two ex-convicts who are its lead- 
ing characters (Alan Ladd, Ernest 
Borgnine) rob a gold mine and get 
away with it. The rationalization for 
this is that both men were defrauded 
by the mine management and, having 
no chance to obtain legal redress, are 
merely stealing what rightfully be- 
longs to them. There may be some 
merit to this argument in theory. In 
a simple outdoor drama it just mud- 
dles the ethics, however, and, in addi- 
tion, radically reduces the number of 
decent characters that are tradition- 
ally expected to be present in west- 
erns. The supply of decent characters 
in The Badlanders is precisely nil as a 
matter of fact. Besides the two dubi- 
ous heroes the cast consists of a cor- 
rupt mine owner (Kent Smith), an as- 
sortment of dishonest lawmen and two 
leading ladies, one of whom (Claire 
Kelly) is a kept woman and the other 
(Katy Jurado) a prostitute albeit a re- 
pentant one. Director Delmar Daves 
has at least infused the actual mine- 
robbing sequence with some suspense. 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE (MGM) 

A particularly unhappy aspect of the 
decline of movie box-office receipts in 
recent years is that films of undoubted 
high quality and presumed mass ap- 
peal have been affected equally with 
poorer films. One explanation for this 
distressing state of affairs emphasizes 
the fact that films are not geared to 
the tastes of the largest block of movie- 
goers—the fifteen- to thirty-year age 
group. By and large these comparative 
youngsters are not interested in the 
aging, long-time stars who still play 
the leads in the vast majority of big 
budget films because there is a shock- 
ing dearth of younger players trained 


to take their places. 
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Having suffered some painful con- 
firmation of this theory in the past 
MGM was probably dubious of the 
box-office future of a film based on a 
gentle English comedy and starring 
Rex Harrison and Kay Kendall who 
are almost never the subjects of fan 
magazine articles. Presumably, as a 
bit of financial insurance, the powers 
that be assigned the second leads in 
the movie version to the very Ameri- 
can John Saxon and Sandra Dee, who 
are popular with the younger set. They 
then hired William Douglas Home to 
adapt his play for the screen and ex- 
plain away the conflict of accents. 

This philosophy of movie-making 
can and frequently does spell disaster. 
In this case, luckily, Home did a very 
intelligent job of revising, and the 
movie, if anything, is funnier than the 
play precisely because it has the 
added subject of national differences 
to make jokes about. It deserves to be 
a great success. 

The story is a featherweight tale 
about the efforts of the father and 
step-mother of the half-American girl 
in the title to launch her in English 
society. Its humor runs the gamut 
from refined slapstick to mild social 
satire and its young romance, designed 
to satisfy both advocates of marriage 
for love and marriage for social posi- 
tion, merely runs the gamut from cute 
to rather silly. The picture’s main 
asset is its clever use of what TV 
calls situation comedy. Some of the 
situations may be slightly overdrawn 
but they have a recognizable connec- 
tion with normal human experience, 
and some of the lines may be hyper- 
sophisticated, but they proceed from 
a wholesome outlook. Besides, as 
played by Harrison and Miss Kendall, 
who are extremely deft comedians, 
the incidents are almost unanimously 
funny. By way of incidental recom- 
mendations the film’s color is by Tech- 
nicolor; its direction by Vincente 
Minnelli is elegant and so are its May- 
fair salons; and, the ladies’ gowns are 
by Balmain. 


HOUSEBOAT (Paramount) Cary 
Grant, who spent several years in re- 
tirement from the screen, now seems 
to be vying for the title of most-em- 
ployed actor. This latest film of his 
is an elaborately produced, hand- 


somely Technicolored but rather weak 
comedy about romance and family life. 

Grant plays a career diplomat who 
suddenly finds himself the sole custo- 
dian of his three children when his 
wealthy estranged wife is killed. Just 
about the time he is reaching his wit’s 
end, an answer to the Washington 
servant problem appears to materialize 
when the youngest child is lost and 
returns home in the arms of Sophia 
Loren. In the best tradition of comedy 
cross purposes, Grant assumes that she 
is a penniless Italian waif. In the tra- 
dition of capricious females Miss 
Loren accepts his offer of domestic 
employment though she is in reality 
the highly educated and domestically 
inept daughter of a symphony con- 
ductor. Ultimately, of course, there 
proves to be a matrimonial method to 
her madness. 

The film is a product of the writing 
and directing team of Melville Shavel- 
son and Jack Rose who have written 
appealing comedies and appealing pic- 
tures about children in the past. They 
have not been able to coax much 
charm or spontaneity out of this cur- 
rent crop of youngsters though, and 
the grown-ups are not much more fun 
though Miss Loren displays an unex- 
pected flair for comedy, especially 
when she is satirizing the average 
American’s. stereotyped notion of 
Italians. 


ME AND THE COLONEL (Columbia) 
Danny Kaye does not seem immune to 
the average comedian’s yen to play 
Hamlet. He just might be able to do it, 
too, except that the audience would 
probably expect him to sing the solilo- 
quies in double talk. In any case here 
he is attempting to get away from his 
patter songs and zany antics and to 
play a comparatively straight role in 
a comedy drama adapted from the 
stage. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
change-over seem auspicious enough. 
The play on which the movie is based 
is the highly regarded Jacobowski and 
the Colonel, originally written by 
Franz Werfel and given an American 
adaptation by S. N. Behrman, who also 
had a hand with the screen play. 
Kaye’s role—a self-effacing displaced 
Jew with hidden talents—is congenial 
and appealing. Also his co-star Curt 
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Jurgens, as a spit-and-polish Polish 
colonel, is both a good actor and a 
good foil. 

Somehow the flight across newly 
occupied France of this ill-assorted 
pair—the Jew with a skill in the art 
of being a refugee taught him by Hit- 
ler’s advancing armies and the officer 
who, besides being anti-Semitic, is 
given to foolhardy gestures such as 
returning to a German occupied town 
to rescue his mistress (Nicole Maurey) 
—does not make very stimulating 
screen fare. For one thing, the char- 
acterizations are rather too broad for 
dramatic purposes yet they are not 
so terribly funny either over the long 
pull. For another, Peter Glenville, who 
usually directs for the stage, sets a 
pace that is too slow for the screen. 
Perhaps the basic difficulty is that the 
story falls into that twilight zone 
where it is outdated as current events 
but has not yet crystallized into his- 
tory. 


THE DEFIANT ONES (United Artists) 

-Whatever else they may do, Holly- 
wood films seldom get around to illus- 
trating Christian principles at bedrock 
level. The dramatic axiom that some- 
times the best way to show the good 
in man is to face up first to the worst 
that is in him is not a popular film- 
making philosophy for understandable 
reasons. Stanley Kramer, both produc- 
ing and directing, has tackled just 
such a stark theme—about two con- 
victs who learn about the brotherhood 
of man the hard way and in inescap- 
able terms. 

The two prisoners are a white man 
(Tony Curtis) and a Negro (Sidney 
Poitier) chained together on a South- 
ern road gang because “the guard has 
a sense of humor.” The white man 
hates Negroes because he has a need 
to feel superior to someone while the 
Negro has a chip on the shoulder that 
is the other face of the coin. When a 
truck accident on a slippery road gives 
the two a chance to escape, their first 
thought is to free themselves from the 
joint handcuffs. It does not seem im- 
probable that their second move will 
be to try to kill one another. 

The chain binding them together, 
however, proves impervious to their 
efforts to break it. In the meantime 
they are forced to recognize that, by 
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mutual co-operation they can accom- 
plish what they could not do alone. 
From this acknowledgment of physical 
dependence they gradually and in the 
main convincingly grope their way to 
an understanding of spiritual depend- 
ence and love. 

The script of Nathan E. Douglas 
and Harold Jacob Smith is contrived 
in the sense that the external events 
in which the two men become in- 
volved seem arbitrarily arranged 
rather than inevitable. At least one of 
them—an encounter with a discon- 
tented farm trollop (Cara Williams) 
—seems synthetic. These flaws detract 
surprisingly little, however, from the 
impact of the main theme which comes 
across powerfully without preach- 
ment and almost without words. It is 
a measure of the film’s excellence that 
the fade-out, in which the two men 
await capture by the sheriff’s posse 
because one would not leave his in- 
jured companion, seems like a happy 
ending. 

Kramer has given the story the kind 
of stark production it needed and 
especially has obtained heightened 
realistic effects through the calculated 
omission of background music. No one 
is surprised when Sidney Poitier de- 
livers another good _ performance. 
But Tony Curtis, wearing a deprettify- 
ing putty nose, gives another startling 
reminder that it is possible to learn 
the acting game after years as the 
jokesters’ standard symbol of histri- 
onic ineptitude. 


THE HUNTERS (20th Century-Fox) 
The film’s aerial photography, in color 
and CinemaScope, is technically ex- 
cellent and spellbinding to watch. 


On the ground the story is con- 
cerned, to less spellbinding effect, 
with the inevitable marital triangle 
between frightened pilot (Lee Phil- 
ips), wife (May Britt) and command- 
ing officer (Robert Mitchum). It takes 
a rather Rover Boyish rescue mission 
into North Korea to resolve the issue 
but the outcome is a little unusual: 
husband gets wife. The film also toys 
inconclusively with the proposition 
that a successful fighter pilot must 
have a kind of killer instinct and fea- 
tures Robert Wagner in a colorful, 
jive-talking characterization of a suc- 
cessful fighter pilot. 
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REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1957-1958 


Drama: Look Homeward, Angel 
Top of the Stairs 


Cave Dwellers — Clerambard 
Denim—Compulsion—Garden 
Karamazov, 


Comepy: Romanoff and Juliet 
Darling—Comic Strip 
Violin—Simply Heavenly 


Musicats: West Side 
Body Beautiful. 


Story—T he 


RevivaALs: Mary Stuart 
poulos Secret. 


Reapincs: | Knock at the Door 


THERE were approximately the same 
number of productions this year as 
last, but what is noticeable is the con- 
tinuing growth of the Little Theaters 
whose quota was seventy plays as com- 
pared to the seventy-seven of the 
Broadway theaters on July 1. It is also 
very apparent from the list that drama 
outranked comedy; only Peter Usti- 
nov’s raflish international farce has 
run the full season. Even Anouilh’s 
delightful fantasy, Time Remembered, 
with Helen Hayes, Richard Burton 
and Susan Strasberg, gave up in the 
face of competition from the flat-living 
realities of Two for the Seesaw or 
Who Was That Lady? It would seem 
that America would rather see itself in 
the mirror of the stage than have the 
stage reflect some alien time or people. 
Two of the great successes have been 
biographical: the achieving of man- 
hood by Thomas Wolfe, the writer, in 
the double prize-winning play, Look 


Sunrise at Campobello—T he 
Two for the Seesaw 
The Rope Dancers—The Infernal Machine 
— Ulysses in Nighttown 
District 


Who Was That Lady I Saw You With? 
The Bald Soprano 
Fair Game 


Music 


Back to Methuselah—The Country Wife- 


A Boy Growing Up 


Dark at the 
Children of Darkness 
Look Back in Anger—The 
Endgame — Blue 
Entertainer—The Brothers 


The Visit 


The 


Say, 
Time Remembered—Nude with 
The Chairs and The Lesson. 


Man—Jamaica—Oh, Captain!—The 


The Makro- 


Under Milk Wood. 


Homeward, Angel and Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt’s triumph over his 
physical handicap in Sunrise at Cam- 
pobello. Both of them enlist general 
human interest. The Dark at the Top 
of the Stairs is Mr. Inge’s study of fam- 
ily life in Oklahoma and one of his 
best plays; Blue Denim brought juven- 
ile delinquency to a family in Detroit; 
and, Morton Wishengrad’s first play, 
The Rope Dancers, showed the dis- 
tortion of family life in a New York 
tenement where a mother—Siobhan 
McKenna—could never reconcile her- 
self to the sixth finger on her little 
girl’s hand. 


VERY different was home life in 
Bleecker Street in the ’30’s when Papa 
and Mama and Iggi Romani listened 
every Sunday to the “Little Flower’s” 
(Mayor La Guardia’s) good advice over 
the radio in Comic Strip which is one 
of the pleasant surprises of the season 








and introduces a new playwright, 
George Panetta, along with Morton 
Wishengrad and William Gibson of 
Two for the Seesaw, the two-character 
play about a lawyer from the West 
and Gittel Mosca of the Bronx. Gittel’s 
remarks are not always refined but the 
play is written with understanding 
and humor and with a currently un- 
usual respect for matrimony. Horror 
has proved popular in Suddenly Last 
Summer, one of two plays in Tennes- 
see Williams’ Garden District and also 
in The Visit by the Swiss playwright, 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt, a brutal story 
of revenge lit up by the genius of the 
Lunts. 





ENGLAND was represented by Noel 
Coward’s very dullest comedy, Nude 
With Violin and by its new play- 
wright, John Osborne, whose story of 
vaudeville ex-actors lagged even with 
Sir Lawrence Olivier demeaning him- 
self as a tippling hoofer. Osborne’s 
Look Back in Anger, voicing the il- 
logical irritations of a despicable 
young man, seemed to have a much 
longer run than it deserved. 


OFF BROADWAY contributed two 
dramatizations of The Brothers Kara- 
mazov; The Infernal Machine, which 
is Jean Cocteau’s version of Oedipus 
Rex; a very distasteful play by Aymé, 
Clerambard, with Claude Dauphin 
which satirized Franciscan love; and, 
a superb production of Schiller’s Mary 
Stuart with Eva Le Gallienne and Irene 
Worth, a triumph of the Phoenix 
Theater. Off Broadway also provided 
acquaintance with Ionesco, the Ru- 
manian who writes in Paris a series of 
raffish playlets. The Chairs, The Les- 
son and The Bald Soprano which is 
funny and may still be seen in Sulli- 
van Street. Also Samuel Beckett’s 
dreary Endgame where the parents 
live in asheans, and a Startingly bril- 
liant production of a chapter from 
James Joyce, Ulysses in Nighttown. 

As proof of the public’s sense of 
decency, Compulsion, the history of 
the Loeb-Leopold murder case had a 
short run and from lack of any ad- 
vance sale found it impossible to open 


in Chicago. A homey fantasy, The 
Cave Dwellers by Saroyan sadly 
enough proved the death knell of 
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Capalbo’s and Chase’s Bijou Theater 
project which had given us The Pot- 
ting Shed by Graham Greene and 
O’Neill’s Moon for the Misbegotten. 


READINGS are now assuming a cer- 
tain importance with Sean O’Casey’s 
I Knock at the Door, arranged by Paul 
Shyre; and Emlyn Williams’ sketch of 
Dylan Thomas in A Boy Growing Up. 
There was also Under Milk Wood, the 
unsuccessful staging of a radio play 
by Thomas. An Evening With Kathe- 
rine Mansfield deserved far more pub- 
licity than it received. 


THREE musicals are sharing success 
with My Fair Lady and the season is 
particularly memorable in the stand- 
ard of production given each musical 
and play. Music, dance and drama 
were wonderfully combined in West 
Side Story with Bernstein, Jerome 
Robbins, Arthur Laurents and_ the 
décor of Oliver Smith who also made 
the colorful design for Jamaica. 
Howard Bay’s sets did wonders for 
The Music Man where Meredith Will- 
son’s first scene of the salesmen in the 
railway car seems one of the smartest 
in town. Oliver Smith also added 
comedy to Time Remembered as did 
Howard Bay to Romanoff and Juliet 
especially with the mechanical figures 
on the old clock. Ted Otto is respon- 
sible for the flexible design for The 
Visit which never hampered the ac- 
tion, and George Jenkins contrived 
variety for Two for the Seesaw by 
showing the two rooms at different 
angles with the striking New York sky- 
line between them. Certainly Jo Miel- 
ziner’s stylized boarding house gave 
far broader meaning to Look Home- 
ward, Angel whereas Dorothy Jenkin’s 
set for Winesburg, Ohio and Peter 
Larkin’s equally clumsy house for Blue 
Denim, limited them to dull local 
reality. 

The best acting of the year in my 
judgment was Eva Le Gallienne’s as 
Queen Elizabeth in Mary Stuart; 
Ralph Bellamy’s in Sunrise at Campo- 
bello; and Alfred Lunt’s in The Visit. 

Fourteen out of thirty-six plays ran 
for three months; eight of these are 
still running. Seven plays. closed 
within a week of their openings and 
two within two days. 
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NEW YORK SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
—in Central Park. According to Dr. 
Leslie Hotson’s carefully detailed the- 
ory, Twelfth Night was written in 
ten days at the command of the Lord 
Chamberlain to grace the Twelfth 
Night revels held by Queen Elizabeth 
at Whitehall Palace in honor of an 
Italian visitor, Don Virginio Orsino, 
duke of Bracciano and patron of 
Tasso. Speed writing was rather a 
specialty of the period; Shakespeare 
had done it before, so had Beaumont. 
Orsino in the play is a compliment 
to the princely guest and the beautiful 
Olivia is delicately symbolic of the 
Queen. That the real Orsino had a 
twin boy and girl fitted in nicely with 
the story of mistaken identity from 
Bandello’s tales. In England, after the 
ancient Feast of the Epiphany had 
been celebrated with full ceremony in 
church, the evening of the twelfth and 
last night of the Christmas festivities 
was given over to the Lord of Misrule; 
but, as 1601 was a Leap Year, it is 
Maria who guides the revels and it is 
the ladies who choose their own loves. 
Sir Toby and Sir Andrew are Shake- 
speare’s creations, memories of coun- 
try gentry but rarely played with much 
gentility. Malvolio is thought by Hot- 
son to be a sly crack at Sir William 
Knollys, the royal comptroller. 
This production of Twelfth Night; 
or, What You Will is directed by 
Joseph Papp, the founder of the New 
York Shakespeare Festival. It has 
fluency, gaiety and swift pace but no 
one in the cast has much stage pres- 
ence except Meredith Dallas as Mal- 
volio, Albert Quinton as Sir Toby and 
Gerry Jedd as a lively and forceful 
Maria. The Duke, the poetic Orsino, 
has calisthenic gestures; Olivia is a 
pretty schoolgirl—perhaps she was— 
and Viola tends toward a tomboy but 
looks uncommonly like Sebastian. 
Feste has a good voice but wears no 
fool’s motley although “codpiece” and 
“bauble” are mentioned in the text. 
The setting is delightful. The skyline 
of Fifth Avenue is seen through the 
central gateway, and the two towers 
of Othello are transformed into the 
Illyrian palaces of the Duke and 
Olivia. Olivia’s ladies in waiting are 
seen hanging black draperies on her 
balcony for her dead brother as the 
play opens, but these are changed for 


garlands after she meets Cesario 
(Viola). The lighting by John Rob- 
ertson is beautiful. Although Mr. 


Moses has provided 2,300 seats, a long 
disappointed line was turned away 
on the opening night. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
—at Stratford, Conn. It has been a 
good season at Stratford; full houses, 
happy audiences and week-end tickets 
at a premium. The Housatonic flows 
widely by, dotted with white sails, 
and, under the trees on the generous 
lawns, visitors enjoy the view, eat 
their lunch and listen to Elizabethan 
minstrels sing their lays. 

Although in two productions the 
squarely encircling slats which bound 
the stage were blotted out, in Hamlet 
they were left starkly uncompromis- 
ing without a single tapestry or flag to 
brighten them while the addition of 
some roughly carpentered wooden 
steps and platform gave the impression 
that the throne room in Elsinore had 
been given over to the bleachers. The 
whole production of Hamlet by John 
Houseman was wholly creditable al- 
though completely uninspired. 

Fritz Weaver, as the Prince, read 
his lines intelligently and bore himself 
with a dignity compatible to royalty, 
but never quite achieved that heart 
beat that links audience and actor to- 
gether. Yet, the impression which he 
made on me as the erratic footman in 
Chalk Garden is still vivid. No doubt 
his Hamlet will develop through the 
years. 

Inga Swenson was a_-= graceful 
Ophelia, singing very sweetly in the 
mad scene where she wears, in shabby 
guise, the same dress which she wore 
in court at Hamlet’s play and whose 
billowing skirt fits the Queen’s de- 
scription of her drowning: “Her 
clothes spread wide—awhile they bore 
up.” Yet, how often Ophelia has ap- 
peared in a scantily amorphous gar- 
ment! Morris Carnovsky was his usual 
capable self as the King but hardly one 
whose virile charm would have stolen 
the Queen’s heart. Geraldine Fitzger- 
ald’s Gertrude was disappointing; 
Hiram Sherman’s Polonius was fussy 
without being senile; Will Geer’s 
gravedigger has sound solid comedy. 
So meager were the furnishings at El- 
sinore that, although the Queen was 
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permitted a modest bed, the King was 
provided with no prie-dieu for his 
prayers. But the duel with daggers 
and rapiers was fierce and exciting 
and Jean Rosenthal’s lighting gave 
eerie insubstantiality to the ghost. The 
dreary grayish background gave to 
the whole production a slatted gloom. 

Visual interest added greatly to The 
Winter’s Tale which was imaginatively 
staged as a card game. Screens at the 
start were suggestive of the backs of 
the pack, then the Kings and Queens 
appeared in the squarely conventional 
and gaily particolored garb of the face 
cards while the courtiers sported on 
their sleeves or tunics the signs of the 
Italian suits: swords, clubs, cups and 
money. Decorative set pieces were 
lowered for the Sicilian court; and for 
the sheepshearing festival in Bohemia, 
garlands were hung about the stage 
by the shepherds and shepherdesses in 
lush profusion. Nor were the strange 
happenings in Sicily or the “seacoast” 
of Bohemia taken too seriously. The 
man-eating bear came leaping gaily 
up from the pit in a bearish white 
gown while the chorus was delivered 
by a little old gentleman with spec- 
tacles and an umbrella as Mr. Time. 
John Colicos gave a shattering study 
of a psychotic as the jealous Leontes; 
Nancy Wickwire won pity for the 
much-wronged Hermione; and, Nancy 
Marchand gave an outstanding per- 
formance as the loyal and outspoken 
Paulina. Stepping down from high 
estate as Othello and the Prince of 
Morocco, Earle Hyman was Auto- 
lycus, the rogue peddler, who sang as 
he picked his neighbors’ pockets. Mr. 
Hyman leaned more to jollity than 
knavishness. Balanchine directed the 
country dances in which Inga Swen- 
son as Perdita and Richard Easton as 
Prince Florizel danced with the buoy- 
ancy of young love. By insinuating 
into the fierce passions of the play in 
Sicily the unreality of picture cards, 
John Houseman and Jack Landau, as 
directors, have succeeded in giving it 


some unity. The gay pastorale in 
Bohemia, wherein Perdita praises the 
spring flowers, contains some of the 
loveliest lines in the English language. 
This Winter’s Tale is much to be ad- 
mired. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream is, 
however, the gem of the season. Trans- 
parencies by David Hays disguise the 
slats and Jack Landau’s direction has 
bound together humans and fairies in 
mutual gaiety. As in the famous Rein- 
hardt production, Mr. Landau has cos- 
tumed his Greeks as Elizabethans but, 
instead of a faun, this Puck of Rich- 
ard Easton’s is a Robin Goodfellow, 
the traditional English sprite. June 
Havoc is exquisitely and daintily for- 
mal in white satin as Titania with 
Peasblossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mus- 
tardseed as four tiny boys. Richard 
Waring is a slant-eyed Oberon in blue 
and silver but his court are batlike 
elves in black, a bit sinister in their 
action. Marc Blitzstein has replaced 
the Mendelssohn score with echoes 
of the sixteenth century and a deli- 
cate theme for the magic of the fairy 
spells. Theseys does not escape the 
comedy spirit but appears as a dapper 
little prince beside his Amazonian 
Queen who strides along in riding 
boots ready for the Spartan hounds. 
Inga Swenson is a properly tall Helena 
to the small but fiery Hermia of Bar- 
bara Barrie who adds spice to all their 
scenes. In fact, with John Colicos as 
Lysander, the lovers’ divagations pro- 
vide lively comedy. So do the clowns 
headed by Carnovsky as Quince, and 
Hiram Sherman as a precise but de- 
termined little Bottom. Will Geer is 
Snout who plays the solid Wall with 
Ellis Rabb, very elongated, as the Man 
in the Moon who carries a thorn-bush 
and as a dog, a dachshund and, of 
course, a lantern. Where else but in 
Shakespeare can so much nonsense 
and poetry be combined? A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream is the long delight 
it should be. It is, as Theseus remarks, 
“A play that needs no excuse.” 










NOVELS 


THE SWORD OF 
by Peter Green 
World. $3.95 

Lucius Cornelius Sulla, known as Sulla 

the Fortunate, made himself Dictator, 

the first in eighty years, of the Rome of 

Julius Caesar’s boyhood. A remark- 

able soldier, a man at times generous 

to his enemies and at other times a 

wholesale butcher of the fallen, Sulla 

voluntarily gave up his absolute rule, 
restored Rome to liberties he had 
taken away, and ended his days peace- 
fully as a private citizen. A puzzle to 
history, Sulla seems to have baffled 
even Plutarch, who found him a man 

“ready to pity and weep for tender 

heart” and yet in his days of power 

“so cruel and bloody.” 

Mr. Green, in this brilliant novel of 
historical reconstruction in the form 
of a memoir, has Sulla say: “The guilt 
was not mine, but Rome’s.” The case 
that Mr. Green makes out for Sulla is 
partly a psychological one, partly the 
story of the strong-willed reformer out 
to end corruption in the State. The 
private and public careers were one 
because Sulla had no cause, no pro- 
gram but himself. There is fascinatien 
in seeing Sulla win through over for- 
midable odds. Son of a noble family 
very much run to seed, Sulla lived a 
boyhood of great poverty, a poverty 
embittered by a personal ugliness of 
feature that made him everywhere 
despised. To win back the family’s 
name and honors was his goal; to sur- 
pass them was his fortune. Mr. Green 
makes much of the great victories 
over Mithridates and others, and 
Sulla’s victory over his own early way- 
wardness and voluptuousness. He 
softens the charges against Sulla’s 
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morals made by Plutarch and others. 
He would, says Plutarch in North’s 
wonderful translation, consort with 
“rakehells” and “strive with the bad- 
dest of them to give the finest mocks.” 
This is a subtle picture of a man of 
great ability and greater scorn for 
others who pitted himself, out of 
pride, against “the implacable hatred 
of the weak.” 


THE PORTUGUESE 
by Ann Bridge 
Macmillan. $3.95 

It may seem a paradox to say that Ann 
Bridge has contrived out of the situa- 
tion of escape from Communist Hun- 
gary a pleasant, and indeed delightful, 
novel; but this is exactly what she has 
done. Of course her scene is not 
Hungary itself, but Portugal, a gra- 
cious, charmingly Catholic Portugal to 
which her refugees have come. And 
without laying it on too thickly, she 
has managed to present in her story 
wonderful vignettes of life in a great 
country estate and of the vivid civili- 
zation of Lisbon as well. 

The mild intrigue in this story- 
and it must be said that the Commu- 
nists, beguiled by the Portuguese air 
or something, are rather comic bung- 
lers—concerns a young girl, a count- 
ess, who has been freed from Hungary 
and who finds herself involved in the 
plot surrounding Communist attempts 
to capture an escaped priest. Miss 
Bridge (in private life Lady O’Malley, 
the wife of a diplomat who served in 
Budapest, Lisbon amd_ elsewhere) 
shows the ordered life of diplomacy, 
the old-fashioned kind, and the great 
traditions of a ducal estate. Her 
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Portuguese is a simple, pious wonder- 
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fully civilized man. She has fun with 
a Monsignor Subercaseaux, a rather 
courtly person whom the young count- 
ess deplores. She has known the hard- 
ship of life under Communism; but 
must she put up with this butterfly 
even though he seems to represent the 
Vatican? The real Subercaseaux be- 
hind the frivolous facade is finally re- 
vealed to her for his great genuine 
worth. He stands here as a symbol for 
the West, I think. He stands for the 
values of the West obscured by Com- 
munist scorn. The Portuguese Escape 
will not solve any weighty problems, 
but it serves as a gracious reminder 
of the graces we have which are not 
yet lost. 


ADMIRAL HORNBLOWER 
IN THE WEST INDIES 


by C. S. Forester 
Little, Brown. $4.00 


After Napoleon was defeated for a sec- 
ond and final time, a long English 
peace settled upon the sea, and many 
a captain and many an admiral of His 
Majesty’s fleet went on the beach. Not 
so the redoubtable Lord Horatio 
Hornblower; no half-pay retirement 
for him although it was a near thing. 
Hornblower fans will be glad to know 
that the old boy is back for another 
time. But steam has reared its ugly 
head on th> sea, and Hornblower’s 
flagship, we learn in the first chapter, 
has been towed to New Orleans by 
steam tug. The great days can’t last 
much longer. 

But they are not over yet, and Horn- 
blower has five stirring adventures in 
this account of his West Indiés com- 
mand. First he prevents five hundred 
French officers, by a ruse, from their 
attempt to set up Napoleon’s eagles 
once more. Then he goes after a slave 
ship. He is kidnaped and made a pris- 
oner by pirates, a most embarrassing 
and irritating event. He encounters an 
“Admiral Ramsbottom” and finds him- 
self mixed up in a revolution in Vene- 
zuela. After setting the deplorable 
business of the mutiny of a trumpeter, 
he encounters a hurricane while re- 
turning to England to retire as a half- 
pay admiral. Let’s hope that history 
can be fractured a little to get him out 
of retirement and on deck at least 
once more. 


AT LADY MOLLY’S 

by Anthony Powell 

Little, Brown. $3.75 
It is the early Thirties when the events 
of At Lady Molly’s unfold, and Hitler 
is still only the vaguest of menaces. 
In the exalted circles in which Mr. 
Powell’s characters move, life has an 
Edwardian flavor of graciousness. It 
is a spacious world of great estates 
and intricate reminiscences of court 
life or of military services in the dim- 
mer reaches of the Empire. 

The counterpoint to this order, typic- 
ally English, is an eccentricity which 
is typically English too. All sorts of 
odd types, not caricatures as in a novel 
by Wodehouse or even Waugh, but full- 
dimensional eccentrics, parade before 
the narrator’s roving eye. (He moves, 
and so does the book, from one house 
party to another.) The odd _ people 
one’s friends have married, or appar- 
ently are going to marry, come under 
calm and careful scrutiny. Mr. Powell 
has the rare power of generalizing 
about social types in a way that throws 
light upon an entire history. At Lady 
Molly’s is rich in individualistic mem- 
bers of the peerage, notably the Earl 
of Warminster, a peer who dresses 
and lives like a tramp and serves @s 
angel for Communist publications af 
‘auses. Although Mr. Powell lacks 
Waugh’s bite, he does present a power- 
ful picture of a gay, not altogether 
decadent, but altogether negligent so- 
ciety unalert and unmindful on the 
edge of an abyss. 


SO LOVE RETURNS 

by Robert Nathan 

Knopf. $3.00 
Mr. Nathan has another fable to tell, 
one made so lucid and circumstantial 
by his happy gift for obtaining con- 
viction, that one is not certain for 
some time that he intends a fable after 
all 

Love comes from the sea to 
narrator of this California idyll. His 
wife Trina is dead, and he, a writer 
of children’s books, lives with his two 
children, a boy and girl. Trisha, 
though only five when her mother 
died, took over what housekeeping 
there was, and Chris was an amenable 
chap of four. (Sometimes one feels 
that the real fantasy in So Love Re- 
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turns is the angelic conduct of the 
children; they resemble Charles 
Lamb’s dream children far more than 
they do the real-life kind.) Then 
Kathleen appears. 

“Are you a girl or a lady?” Trisha 
asks the beautiful, fey young creature 
who seems to come out of the sea one 
day and join them on the beach. “I 
don’t know,” Kathleen replies. En- 
chantment prevails. “All love is en- 
chantment,” the narrator observes, 
“and makes a hero of a frog, or an 
Empress of a courtesan.” Kathleen 
is, the last page reveals, a “Sending.” 
What that is, and what love can mean, 
Mr. Nathan reveals in cool, exquisite 
prose. 


LOLITA 

by Vladimir Nabokov 

Putnam. $5.00 
Lolita is a novel which has had a 
somewhat’ sensational career; the 


original English edition was banned 
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in France. Its very subject matter 
makes it a book to which grave objec- 
tion must be raised. Mr. Nobokov 
meets this objection in a postscript, 
in the following manner: “That my 
novel does contain various allusions 
to the physiological urges of a pervert 
is quite true. But after all we are not 
children, not illiterate juvenile de- 
linquents, not English public school 
boys who after a night of homosexual 
romps have to endure the paradox of 
reading the Ancients in expurgated 
versions.” 

Lolita is a romp. It is the record of 
the relationship between a _ middle- 
aged man and a young girl, a child of 
twelve he calls a “nymphet.” As a 
study of an unnatural infatuation, of 
a man and mind obsessed, it might 
be said to have a certain clinical au- 
thority. But the aura of evil, the im- 
plications of a decadence universally 
accepted and shared—this is a romp 
which does not amuse. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE REFORMATION 

Hilaire Belloc. Twenty-three brilliant profiles 
of key men and women of the Reformation 
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movement. (Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 

Daniel-Rops. A distinguished and widely popu- 
lar life of Christ which sets his personality and 
teachin; a. the background of the time. 
(Orig. $5.00 volumes, each 95¢ 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 

Barbara Ward. A panoramic analysis of the 
foundations of Western society, the roots of 
its current problems and a program for solving 
them. (Orig. $5.00) 95¢ 


THE BELIEF OF CATHOLICS 
Ronald Knox. A brilliant restatement of the 
credentials and truths of Christianity by the 
priest the LondonTimes called “one of the out- 
standin, A of his generation.” 
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THE QUIET LIGHT 
Louis de Wohl. A swee 


ing historical novel of 
the life and times of St. 


jomas Aquinas, bring- 


ing the man, his era and his philosophy vividly 

to life. (Orig. $2.95) 95¢ 

ST. BENEDICT 
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(Revised edition.) 


GOD AND INTELLIGENCE 

IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

Fulton J. Sheen. A brilliant analysis of the mod- 
ern flight from reason and how it has affected 
man's ideas about God. Widely regarded as 
Bishop Sheen's finest book. (Orig. $3.75) $1.25 
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THE YANKEE PAUL 

by Vincent F. Holden, C.S.P. 

Bruce. $6.95 
It is altogether fitting that the cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Paulists 
be commemorated by the publication 
of the definitive biography of their 
founder, Isaac T. Hecker. For a long 
time his image has been obscured by 
the controversies connected with his 
name. The fact that the most serious 
of these was posthumous and origi- 
nated in French political and religious 
disputes with which Hecker himself 
had no connection, made no difference 
to his critics. To them his name, like 
the term Roman Catholic as described 
in Newman’s “Second Spring,” “had 
an unpleasant sound” and told, if not 
“of form and superstition,” at least of a 
suspicion of unorthodoxy that would 
have wounded him deeply if he had 
been alive to hear of it. 

However, more than enough time 
has now elapsed since his death for 
things to be seen in proper perspec- 
tive. New and greater dangers have 
arisen to distract the attention of the 
professional heresy-hunters in France. 
At home the controversies symbolized 
by the names of Archbishop Corrigan 
(d. 1902) and Ireland (d. 1918) are 
forgotten except by professional his- 
torians. So Father Holden’s book 
should be warmly welcomed by all 
who are interested in the psychology 
of conversion or the history of the 
Catholic Church in America in the last 
century. This first volume brings the 
story down to Father Hecker’s return 
from Rome in 1858 after having been 
detached from the Redemptorists by 
Pope Pius IX who had indicated the 
path Hecker was to follow on his re- 
turn to America. It is based on a care- 





ful study of all the extant archives, 
including those of the Redemptorist 
Generalate in Rome. While correcting 
some details, it confirms and clarifies 
the main point in the story as it has 
already been told, and it is unlikely 
that any significant addition will ever 
be made to the story as Father Holden 
tells it. 

Father Hecker’s life was remarkable 
by any standard. Born in New York, 
the son of German Protestant immi- 
grants, he was strongly interested in 
religion from his early years but never 
joined any until he entered the Cath- 
olic Church in 1844 at the age of 
twenty-five, five years before his ordi- 
nation. Compelled to leave school at 
eleven, he worked in the family bakery 
that later developed into a very pros- 
perous business. On the side he read 
widely, if somewhat indiscriminately. 
He took a keen interest in current 
social and political problems, and this 
brought him into contact with Orestes 
Brownson, with fateful consequences 
for both. His personal acquaintance 
with many of the leading reformers, 
writers, and thinkers of the day was 
to be very helpful later when he was 
trying to explain Catholic teaching to 
non-Catholic Americans. All his life 
he was assisted by devoted friends 
and especially by his brother, George. 
It was significant that many who re- 
jected or questioned his reasoning or 
his stand on practical problems, con- 
tinued to cherish and admire the man 
himself. This capacity to win friends 
was due as much to a recognition of his 
zeal and integrity as to his personality. 
This is shown clearly by the support 
the American bishops gave him in 
Rome in 1857,and by the way in which 
he, a total stranger who had come to 
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Rome because of a serious misunder- 
standing with his religious superiors, 
won over to his side so experienced 
an administrator as Cardinal Barnabo. 
He was in no sense a courtier, and he 
often expressed or explained himself 
badly, but those who knew the man 
himself were always willing to make 
the proper allowances. 

The most interesting part of this 
book for most readers will be the 
description of Father Hecker’s career 
as a Redemptorist, and especially the 
reasons for and the manner of his de- 
parture from their ranks. It involved 
conflicts of principles as well as of 
personalities and policies, and the 
happy ending was not reached without 
misunderstandings and _ disappoint- 
ments that caused suffering to both 
sides. Not the least of Father Holden’s 
merits as a writer is that he has let 
the documents tell their story and has 
succeeded in stating the case as each 
side saw it. His account of the person- 
ality and background of the Redemp- 
torist General makes us understand, 
and half sympathize with, the inflex- 
ible bureaucrat who loyally accepted 
defeat at the hands of the Pope him- 
self. Readers familiar with the life of 
Newman will recognize many of those 
with whom Father Hecker pleaded his 
case in Rome, especially Cardinal 
Barnabo, his chief supporter, and that 
irrepressible busybody, Monsignor 
George Talbot, whose dislike and ig- 
norance of all things American made 
him especially dangerous. To Pope 
Pius IX belongs the credit for suggest- 
ing the final solution which all con- 
cerned could accept honorably. How 
well it worked in practice is the sub- 
ject of Father Holden’s next volume 
which will be eagerly awaited by all 
fortunate enough to read this one. 

Rev. FLORENCE D. COHALAN. 


THE AFFLUENT SOCIETY 

by Kenneth Galbraith 

Houghton-Mifflin. $4.75 
Dr. Galbraith’s analysis of the obese 
and occasionally hypertense U. S&S. 
economy is a pungent and stimulating 
book. He is definitely an economist 
with a bedside manner. 

His theme is that conventional eco- 
nomic wisdom has too long ruled the 
roost. Conventional economics for 


him is the emphasis on increased pro- 
duction and full employment. 

Dr. Galbraith contends that in our 
present economy of abundance we are 
faced with something new. To keep 
everyone working now we must have 
over-production. This leads to waste, 
repulsive and deadening high-pressure 
advertising to sell, and ultimately to 
inflation. 

Means must be found in the modern 
economy, he insists, to divorce se- 
curity (wages) from production. A 
suggested way out is to adjust unem- 
ployment compensation to fit the reali- 
ties of the economic situation. Com- 
pensation must be increased and 
graded according to the over-all per- 
centage of employment at the time. 
And it should be entirely Federal. 

Here is economics with a literary 
flair, deft humor, and uncompromising 
opinions. Many of the last are very 
controversial but they make you think. 

Rev. Kevin Lyncu, C.S.P. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 

by Henri Daniel-Rops 

trans. by J. R. Foster 
WHAT IS FAITH? 

by Eugene Joly 

trans. by Dom Illtyd Trethowan 

Hawthorn. $2.95 each 
A layman and a member of the French 
Academy, Henri Daniel-Rops appar- 
ently believes that theology can be 
made interesting to the educated lay 
Catholic. 

Fortunately the first volume in the 
American edition of The Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism 
is written by Daniel-Rops himself 
Scripture has become such a vast sub- 
ject in recent years that someone like 
Daniel-Rops was needed to sift out the 
essentials. He presents in 117 pages a 
far from complete, concise but still 
scholarly explanation of what the 
Catholic Bible is, where it came from, 
and the role it plays in Catholic be- 
lief. 

Scripture scholars usually say too 
much. Daniel-Rops does not, He in- 
dicates the activity of ecclesiastical 
authority. He outlines, without exag- 
geration, the nature of textual criti- 
cism. He reduces the problem of the 
significance of the Dead Sea Scrolls to 
proper size, giving the reader at the 
same time an appreciation of the scope 
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of the contribution of archeology to 
modern scripture study. A picture of 
patient scholarship unfolds, but the 
reader will not be discouraged or 
frightened by it. Instead he will prob- 
ably want to pick up the Bible. 

What Is Faith? by the Curé Joly may 
come as a shock to lay readers brought 
up on Baltimore Catechism No. 2 and 
unacquainted with Danielou’s God and 
the Ways of Knowing, De Lubac’s 
Drama of Atheistic Humanism, Con- 
gar’s Lay People in the Church, and 
De Chardin’s Le Phénoméne Humain. 
The Curé speaks of faith as an “en- 
gagement” and an “encounter.” He 
discusses religious experience and 
the significance of modern atheism. 
And in considering the multiplicity of 
modern religions, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal nature of “Catholic” faith, he en- 
counters the problem of salvation out- 
side the Church. The Curé refuses to 
be drawn into the details of contro- 
versy although all of his ideas are not 
beyond theological debate. He gives 
his readers not an argument but a view 
of the Catholic doctrine about faith. 
The modernity of his approach may 
succeed in convincing readers that 
theology is not dead. 

Rev. Louts F. MCKERNAN, C.S.P. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

by Romano Guardini 

Pantheon. $2.75 
To those multitudes who have grown 
accustomed to great things from this 
pen, The Lord’s Prayer will be no dis- 
appointment. Monsignor Guardini 
prefaces his effort with a frank ad- 
mission that this is not the first such 
study. Since the beginning of the 
Christian epoch men have turned to 
the perfect prayer for inspiration and 
spiritual exploration. 

What then has this brief book to 
add to the matter? In the first place, 
brevity. This is no lengthy tome. In 
a handful of pages nicely interrupted 
with pauses, a deft combination of the- 
ology and emotion has been achieved. 

In the second place, balance. There 
is neither too much principle nor too 
much parable. If the author has not 
assembled a text for seminary class 
rooms, neither has he put together a 
series of mere pious platitudes suitable 
for the spiritually immature. On the 
contrary, the lines of doctrine are 
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clear but clipped; and the inspira- 
tional passages are restrained but mov- 
ing all the same, 

The Lord’s Prayer will make a good 
companion for the lay apostle as well 
as for the parish priest. Much of its 
analysis will lend itself to Holy Hour 
reflection as well as to morning medi- 
tation. It’s a simple thing, essentially, 
with few trumpets. As such it will be 
welcomed by all Christians who say 
the perfect prayer and yet fail to probe 
the perfection in it. 

In his preface Monsignor Guardini 
gives the book its most telling recom- 
mendation when he writes: “At a time 
when we feel so many things shaken 
to their foundations, we have every 
reason to grope our way back to... 
Christian realities.” 

Rev. Ropert G. Howes. 
ONCE TO SINAI 

by H. F. M. Prescott 

Macmillan. $5.00 
Reviewers of Miss Prescott’s latest 
book are agreed Once to Sinai is about 
as interesting an account of the fur- 
ther travels of Dominican Father Felix 
Fabri as one will find in many a day. 
We doubt if there is anyone who 
would be presumptuous enough to de- 
bate the literary merits of this pro- 
digious British author. Long before 
she launched Friar Felix at Large Miss 
Prescott had earned her laurels not 
once but many times. The Man ona 
Donkey, Spanish Tudor, The Unhurry- 
ing. Chase, Son of Dust attest to the 
versatility of her gifted pen. 

Those who have read her presenta- 
tion of the history (in novel form) of 
Robert Aske’s Pilgrimage of Grace will 
likely never be able to forget the dra- 
matic portrait she drew of a never-to- 
be-forgotten instance of sacrilegious 
avarice. It is the portrait of Henry 
VIII and the infamous Thomas Crom- 
well running their filthy fingers 
through an immense hamper overflow- 
ing with monastic loot. That scene 
alone immortalized the chapters of 
The Man on a Donkey. 

To some it may appear odd to see 
Miss Prescott turn aside from such 
historical events as the Pilgrimage of 
Grace to fashion into a scholarly trans- 
lation the late medieval Fratris Felicis 
Fabri Evagatorium in Terrae Sanctae 
Arabiae et Egypti Perigrinationem. 


(This was published in English once 
before, by A. Stewart, as The Wander- 
ings of Felix Fabri.) 

The year for Father Felix “at larger” 
was 1483. The author traces his foot- 
steps, and those of his fellow-pilgrims, 
this time from Jerusalem to Ulm by 
way of Mount Sinai, Cairo, Alexan- 
dria, and Venice. 

The title of this present volume is 
rather misleading, for the greater 
portion of the book relates what hap- 
pened from Mount Sinai to Ulm, Ger- 
many. Mount Sinai, and the adven- 
tures which attended it across the 
burning sands of a desert waste, seem 
almost incidental to the plot of the 
work. At best, we venture to say that 
the hazardous pilgrimage provided 
a catchy title to print on the dust 
cover, 

It has often been said in many con- 
texts that one cannot have the best of 
two worlds. While that is generally 
true, the exception proves the rule. 
For Friar Felix, unregenerate extro- 
vert that he was, actually succeeded 
here. His ebullient disposition en- 
deared him to the ethnic disparities of 
East and West and stood him and his 
companions in good stead on more 
than one occasion. 

Of course the Friar found treacher- 
ous pagans; but he also met up with as 
many treacherous Christians, It is 
comforting to us, as it must have been 
comforting to him, to observe the high 
regard and almost love he cherished 
for the kindly and honorable Calinus, 
the official dragoman (agent) who 
guided the party to Mount Sinai. 

The book is a pure delight as was 
Friar Felix at Large. Grave and gay 
are so skillfuly interwoven to produce 
the product Miss Prescott set out to 
hew from the brilliant quarry of her 
mind, that even descriptions like this 
are making the reading of the book a 
genuine joy: “in the baptistry he lifted 
the cover of the font, to find that ‘all 
the rim round was full of scorpions, 
and they began to run when the cover 
was removed, and many, indeed most, 
fell into the baptismal water. ... I 
dropped the lid and fled.’ ” 

This could not happen today, so our 
pilgrims now making their way to 
Lourdes and to Rome, and perhaps 
even to the top of Mount Sinai, will 
not have to cancel their reservations. 
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But will our modern Friar Felix savor 
the aroma of the spices (which made 
Felix Fabri’s Once to Sinai a religious 
and social adventure) we feel certain 
he would never have traded for ours 
today? 

Rev. Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


| MET A TRAVELLER 

by Kurt Becker, S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
A dedicatory paragraph in this new 
book recites the fact that there are 
more than forty Chinese Jesuit priests 
in the Communist prisons of Shang- 
hai. It is quite unlikely that these 
brave confessors of the Faith ever 
will be released. An American Jesuit, 
Father Thomas Phillips, was interned 
among them. But it has been his good 
fortune, after three terrible years in 
Chinese prisons, to have been re- 
leased. 

I Met a Traveller is a_ brother- 
Jesuit’s tribute to Father Phillips, 
and it is our good fortune as well as 
Father Becker’s that the almost mar- 
tyred prisoner lived to relate to the 
narrator what goes on behind the 
grim walls of Communist prisons in 
that world of very real unreality 
which ekes out its tortured Geth- 
semane. 

The author sets the pace of his saga 
on page 44. Father Phillips has just 
been committed to his bare prison 
cell. “Mother of God,” he murmurs, 
“help me!” “Quiet,” hissed the guard 
(for the Communist wants even the 
things that are God’s), “Praying is 
not allowed in this prison!” And for 
one year and eleven months Number 
28338 endured what drove other pris- 
oners insane. 

Sometimes the question is asked: 
Why such hatred for innocent human 
beings whose only offense is a refusal 
to accept the Communist ideology? 
Father Becker suggests what is per- 
haps the only answer that does make 
sense. “All this was done without 
personal hatred, without any human 
emotion at all. The prisoner was 
merely a thing to be molded and 
fashioned, shaped into a tool to be 
used by the state, without the slight- 
est regard for such inconsequential 
things as the man’s personal desires, 
emotions, or ambitions.” J. Edgar 


Hoover would perhaps put it in ar- 
other way. He would have explained 
that it was being made to live the 
Great Lie by Masters of Deceit. 

Dying We Live (Pantheon, 1956) 
was an unusual book because it was a 
stirring tribute to men and women 
who crusaded, by their sufferings un- 
der the Nazi tyranny, for the promo- 
tion of the free spirit of man. If the 
editor was justified in calling the 
book “a document for our times,” and 
he did, I Met a Traveller deserves the 
same praise. Father Phillips’ remi- 
niscences, so ably retold by Father 
Becker, have already taken their 
place, and rightly so, beside those 
ever-popular sagas of heroism and 
devotion to duty which evoke the 
reverential awe of the free spirit of 
man. 

Was it not Saint Thomas More who 
wrote this under circumstances so 
very similar: “A wise man does not 
expose himself needlessly to danger; 
but he is willing in great crises to 
give even his life—knowing that un- 
der certain conditions it is not worth 
while to live.” 

Rev. PAu R. Rust, O.M.I. 


AKU-AKU 

by Thor Heyerdahl 

Rand McNally. $6.95 
Since Pizarro and the Spanish first 
discovered the Inca Empire and its 
flourishing civilization, armchair 
archeologists and explorers have been 
fascinated by its amazing accomplish- 
ments. The mysteries of ancient In- 
dian civilizations have for centuries 
intrigued men. The Norwegian author- 
explorer, Thor Heyerdahl, after ex- 
amining the evidence of these early 
civilizations in both South America 
and Polynesia developed a theory that 
the early inhabitants of Peru could 
have migrated over the vast Pacific to 
Polynesia; and he set out on a balsa 
raft to demonstrate his claim. His 
great adventure, described in _ the 
popular book, Kon-Tiki, only whetted 
Heyerdahl’s appetite for further ex- 
ploration into the Inca-Polynesian 
mystery. Especially intriguing to him 
were the mysteries of Easter Island. 

His new book, Aku-Aku, resulting 
from his discoveries on the island, is 
a fascinating story in layman’s lan- 
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guage. Kon-Tiki sought to establish 
the feasibility of migration from Peru 
to the South Pacific; now Thor Heyer- 
dahl seeks to prove the fact of such 
migration, and explores the one-time 
flourishing civilization on Easter 
Island. 

Setting out for a year’s stay there, 
Heyerdahl and his companions sought 
the answer to a battery of questions: 
Who had erected the hundreds of 
fifty-ton monoliths that towered over 
the island? How had they been sculp- 
tured? Who had engineered these 
amazing masterpieces of sculpture (all 
the heads are alike)? Why did the 
sculptors suddenly stop work? Who 
overturned these massive statues and 
why? 

These questions and others were an- 
swered after Heyerdahl, whose Kon- 
Tiki fame had helped overcome the 
islanders’ long-ingrained superstitions, 
won their confidence. 

He found descendents of the origi- 
nal Inca engineers who still knew the 
ancient methods of cutting, transport- 
ing and erecting the monoliths. One 
of the book’s most thrilling chapters 
contains an account of the re-erecting, 
after centuries, of one of these mute 
giants. Exploration of secret family 
caves, the mystery of the virtual ex- 
tinction of the Inca engineers, the si- 
lent evidences of their mile-long 
funeral pyre, and the finding of long- 
missing pieces of this ancient puzzle, 
keep Heyerdahl’s latest and most ex- 
citing archeological adventure moving 
swiftly. Sixty-two fine color ‘photo- 
graphs and well-drawn maps bring the 
locale vividly to life. 

PETER TURKEL. 


A SPIRITUAL AENEID 

by Ronald Knox 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
This is a reissue of a classic conver- 
sion story, timely because of the recent 
death of Monsignor Knox, and timeless 
because it is such a remarkable anal- 
ysis of a soul’s illumination by grace. 
Of all the converts from Anglicanism, 
Ronald Knox stands second only to 
John Henry Newman. And his story 
certainly ranks with the latter’s 
Apologia as a testament to the struggle 
of a sincere and sensitive soul. 

Because of the recent introduction 
of Newman’s cause for beatification 


and Knox’s death, it is almost inevit- 
able that the striking parallels of their 
lives should be noticed. Reading this 
book in conjunction with one on New- 
man, such as Louis Bouyer’s Newman, 
His Life and Spirituality, makes it 
seem that the Good Lord was repeating 
the same life-plot with a similar char- 
acter. Another way to put it might be 
to say that God was sending the Eng- 
lish Church the same cordial and gra- 
cious invitation to return to the Fold 
in our century as He did in the last, 
an invitation engraved deeply on the 
souls of two Englishmen whose like 
has not been seen since Thomas More 
and Edmund Campion. 

As Knox himself wrote in his pref- 
ace to the 1950 edition of this book, 
“Its value is that of an authentic docu- 
ment, like the pad at your bed-side 
villainously scribbled over in pencil. 
upon which you recorded, at the very 
moment of waking, last night’s dream.” 
In that sense the book gives the reader 
the feeling of immediacy and intimacy, 
so that he can almost chart the in- 
sistent, quiet surge of Grace in the 
soul of Knox, the steady shading of 
thought and argument which led him 
to his inevitable conclusion. It is 
strange that a soul so shy could have 
revealed so much of its inwardness, 
yet Newman did the same thing. 

Evelyn Waugh, in his preface to this 
new edition, raises the question of why 
the Church made so little call on this 
great and willing talent—again a par- 
allel to Newman. Perhaps it is well to 
remind ourselves that God still uses 
great souls even after they have offered 
their last earthly prayers and sacri- 
fices. 


Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 


GERMANY AND FREEDOM 

by James Bryant Conant 

Harvard Univ. Press., $3.00 
In January, 1958 James Bryant Conant. 
who went to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in 1953 as American High 
Commissioner, delivered at Harvard 
University a series of three lectures 
which are reproduced in this little 
book of 113 pages. In the first lecture 
he briefly reviews German history be- 
tween the years 1918 and 1933; in the 
second one he deals with the politics 
of present day West Germany; in the 
final one he analyzes the relationship 
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between Germany and her neighbors, 
with special reference to France. 

Although I am ordinarily opposed 
to any statement that Conant makes, 
because of his bigoted attitude to- 
ward Catholic parish schools which 
he condemns as divisive, | must admit 
that I did not find even one sentence 
of which I disapproved as I read this 
book. Perhaps this is because I have 
never hated the Germans and have al- 
ways considered them as decent as 
any other national group. When I was 
there in 1939, just before the war 
broke out, I found the average German 
dreading the outbreak of war just as I 
found the average Englishman and the 
average Frenchman dreading such a 
catastrophe. 

Dr. Conant argues that there are to- 
day many Germans who never became 
Nazis, and proceeds to mention such 
men as Adenauer, Heuss, von Bren- 
tano, Arnold, Haeger and many others. 
He goes into considerable detail in an 
effort to explain how the Nazi gang- 
sters seized control of Germany. He 
tells briefly of the many Germans who 
died rather than accept the Nazis. He 
believes that the present parliamentary 
system in West Germany will make it 
utterly impossible in the future for 
anyone like Hitler to rise to power. 

There are many incisive comments 
made about what is usually termed 
German militarism. Conant believes 
that the term no longer has any real- 
ity. He is convinced that Germany 
wants to live amicably with France. 
He is opposed to withdrawing our 
troops from West Germany because 
he fears that West Germany by her- 
self could not keep out the Russians. 
He firmly believes that “Germany will 
continue to be one of the fortresses of 
freedom” and that she will be a de- 
pendable and powerful ally for the 
United States in “the trying days that 
lie ahead.” 

Paut Kinrery, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

by Randall Stewart 

Louisiana State Univ. Press. $3.50 
Randall Stewart is professor and 
chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish at Vanderbilt University. In this 
volume he reviews the writings of 


some earlier American authors such 
as Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville and 
James, and such later writers as 
Cather, Faulkner and Hemingway, 
with some attention to T. S. Eliot. 
Writes Stewart: “For there is a broad 
area of agreement, there is such a 
thing as Christian orthodoxy.” He 
cites as the chief items of agreement: 
the sovereignty of God, the divinity 
of Christ, original sin, the atonement, 
and, the inspiration of the scriptures. 
In American literature “the crucial 
question concerns the nature of man,” 
writes Stewart. “A good deal depends 
on whether man is regarded as good 
or bad by nature; a child of God 
though fallen, or the soul-less product 
of mechanical forces; infinitely per- 
fectible through education, or radi- 
cally imperfect and _ therefore in- 
escapably human; a rational being 
capable of saving himself through his 
own unaided reason, or a being whose 
reason, though useful and necessary, 
is insufficient in itself to his full and 
highest needs. These are questions 
which concern what is sometimes 
‘alled the human condition, and it is 
one of the purposes of this discussion 
to explore these questions in relation 
to some of the chief American au- 
thors.” 

Stewart’s evaluations are not likely 
to please those authors and critics 
who have long since become illiterate 
in matters of religion. His stress on 
original sin, atonement and the in- 
spiration of the scriptures will mark 
him, for some, as hopelessly back- 
ward. But these chapters reflect not 
only a basic understanding of what 
Stewart accepts as keystones of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy but, equally impor- 
tant, what the Christian view of man 
was in the minds of the authors un- 
der consideration. He rejects the 
views of the rationalists, the romantic 
deification of man as proclaimed by 
Emerson and Whitman, and _ the 
premises of the modern naturalistic 
novel in which man becomes the 
product—mechanical—of the forces 
of heredity and environment. 

Stewart, in considering Paine and 
Emerson, says some things long in 
need of saying regarding rationalism 
and Christian orthodoxy in relation 
to our democratic philosophy. He 
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would have serious readers re-exam- 
ine the bases of our democratic as- 
sumptions and declares that if our 
democracy is to survive we must have 
a more distinctly Christian thinking 
in relation to its future. 

It was a pleasure, a gratification, 
to read Stewart’s arraignment of the 
“neutral” professors of literature on 
three counts, including the view that 
these professors “have prided them- 
selves on their agnosticism in religious 
matters, agnosticism being, or having 
been in the past, almost universally 
regarded in academic circles as more 
scholarly, more intelligent, and more 
sophisticated than ‘belief.’ A_ shift 
away from this attitude is now no- 
ticeable in our college faculties and 
on our campuses.” There remain 
many unreconstituted “neutralists,” I 
fear, who are really unaware of the 
basis and root meaning of the Word. 
Students quite generally prefer to hear 
from a teacher his own specific views 
and their sales resistance to some 
doctrines has never been fully ac- 
knowledged by those outside the pro- 
fession who frankly admit their supe- 
rior qualifications as judges of it. 

Mr. Stewart is commended for this 
volume and the stimulation it pro- 
vides. 

Francis P, Kitcoyne, Pu.D. 


I SAW FOR MYSELF 

by Anthony Nutting 

Doubleday. $3.00 
In November, 1956, Anthony Nutting 
was British Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs. In the same month Brit- 
ish troops made an attack on the Suez 
Canal. Nutting resigned in protest. 
He then traveled over 20,000 miles 
through eighteen Middle Eastern na- 
tions. His former position enabled 
him to talk to such men as Nasser 
of Egypt, Ben Gurion of Israel, Nehru 
of India, Chamoun of Lebanon and 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia. 

The author is sensible enough to 
admit that he does not have any solu- 
tions for many of the problems of the 
Middle East. For many of these prob- 
lems he doubts if there are any solu- 
tions. But he does believe that cer- 
tain procedures, if followed, might 
lessen certain tensions and make the 
outbreak of what might well be World 


War III and the end of civilization as 
we know it, somewhat less likely. In 
the problem of Cyprus, the British 
had been advocating programs unac- 
ceptable to both the Greeks and the 
Turks on that island. The 400,000 
Greeks there want union with Greece; 
the 120,000 Turks on the same island 
want to live under British rule or 
Turkish rule, but certainly not under 
Greek rule. Under such conditions, 
as Nutting observes, “to talk of self- 
determination is sheer nonsense.” 
Partition would be equally evil, Nut- 
ting believes. For the time being, the 
author sees no solution. 

Recent developments in France 
make the chapter on Algeria especially 
interesting. Nutting is convinced that 
nothing short of independence will 
satisfy the strong nationalist group 
apparently in control of Algeria. It 
seems unlikely that De Gaulle will be 
able to lessen this forthright Algerian 
demand for freedom from French 
control. Nutting considers Israel a 
land of paradox and contrast. It is a 
polyglot community but at the same 
time fiercely nationalistic. Its poli- 


tics “and its people are steeped in the 


Old Testament, yet largely atheist.” 
The Israeli say that they want 
2,000,000 more Jews to come to Israel 
but there are not more than 500,000 
available in Eastern Europe and in 
North Africa. At the same time the 
Israeli refuse to permit the return of 
the 600,000 Arabs they drove from 
Israel into Jordan. Israel dislikes the 
United Nations. She seems to prefer 
grievances to reconciliation. Each of 
the fourteen chapters is a gem of 
condensation. You will talk much 
more intelligently about the Middle 
East after reading this small book of 
103 pages. 
Paut Kiniery, Pu.D. 


THE ORDEAL OF WOODROW WILSON 

by Herbert Hoover 

McGraw-Hill. $%6.00 
WOODROW WILSON: Vol. I, I 

by Arthur Walworth 

Longmans. $15.00 
As the twentieth century lengthens, 
Woodrow Wilson more and more fills 
the canvas as the focal figure of mod- 
ern American history. He first pro- 
pelled us fully into international poli- 
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tics, and he first envisioned the need 
of world government. Two recent 
studies emphasize his significance. 

Herbert Hoover in The Ordeal of 
Woodrow Wilson writes with the as- 
surance of one close to the locus of 
power. His deep sympathy for Wilson 
and what he attempted at Versailles 
is tempered by his brutally realistic 
appraisal of Europe’s boiling hatreds. 
This he learned as administrator of 
the American relief program in Eu- 
rope, wonderfully described in the 
middle portion of this volume. 

It was this vengeance which finally 
dragged Wilson under. Failing to use 
America’s economic supremacy to 
force his plan for peace, Wilson was 
manoeuvered into compromise. He 
had to placate the spite of England, 
France, and Italy against the defeated 
powers to salvage his League of Na- 
tions, itself ultimately rejected in 
America. 

Mr. Hoover has made a _ valuable 
contribution to the understanding of 
an important phase of American and 
European history. 


Arthur Walworth’s two-volume 


work is subtitled “American Prophet” 


for the first volume and “World 
Prophet” for the second volume. It is 
a scholarly work ten years in prepa- 
ration. All the main sources on Wil- 
son were available to the author in- 
cluding his family papers. This study 
contains therefore, much interesting 
material on Wilson’s background and 
inner family life, so important during 
his White House illness. 

Heavy emphasis is laid on the Prot- 
estant influence in Wilson’s thought. 
A weakness of the volumes is the con- 
stant reference to “the Prophet.” It is 
this naiveté which undermines their 
interpretive value. The unmingling of 
the complex currents of Presbyterian- 
ism, Southern aristocratic background, 
liberal democratic thought, and new- 
born internationalism in Wilson 
awaits a more penetrating analysis 
than this, 

Rev. Kevin Lynecu, C.S.P. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE REPUBLIC 
by Ferdinand A. Hermens 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press. $7.50 
Is constitutional government at the 
mercy of its enemies, a sitting duck 


for elements wanting to scuttle it? 
There are those who declare that this 
weakness is inherent in the constitu- 
tional system. “The price we must 
pay for our guarantees of freedom,” 
they say sadly. 

Ferdinand Hermens, professor of 
political science at the University of 
Notre Dame, is not one of these nega- 
tivists. He has written his book as “a 
protest against the fallacy that consti- 
tutional government is_ necessarily 
weak and that it must be on the de- 
fensive in the struggle against sub- 
version by either the extreme Right 
or the extreme Left.” 

On the contrary, Mr. Hermens con- 
tends that a well-constructed consti- 
tutional government is able to carry 
the battle into the camp of the enemy. 
It can, in his words, “satisfy the aver- 
age citizen, attract doubters to its side, 
and isolate the hard core of its op- 
ponents to such an extent that they 
will be only a nuisance rather than a 
danger.” But he cautions that well- 
intentioned officials must avoid what 
Alexander Hamilton termed “im- 
proper channels of government.” 

The duty of the political scientist, 
according to Mr. Hermens, is to review 
continually the theory and operation 
of constitutional government to dis- 
cover how the nation can marshal its 
peak strength to act for the public 
benefit. The political scientist must 
learn to detect the flaws which lead to 
crises in history and which, in Madi- 
son’s words, may be “the spontaneous 
shoots of an _ ill-constituted govern- 
ment.” 

To support his views on initiative 
and vigilance in constitutional govern- 
ment, Mr. Hermens offers a compre- 
hensive survey of theories presented 
by past and contemporary writers on 
representative government and con- 
stitutionalism. Then he analyzes “con- 
stitutionalism in the concrete” — the 
actual functioning of representative 
government in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy and the United States. 
His breadth of knowledge is impres- 
sive and he presents his facts in a read- 
able, attractive style. 

The general reader will be pleased 
that he is not distracted by footnotes 
on each page, while students of po- 
litical science will be delighted with 
an appendix containing thorough 
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documentation. Both groups will wel- 
come Mr. Hermens’ refreshing ap- 
praisal of the concepts of democracy 
and his critical examination of past 
and present representative govern- 
ments. 


Mary M. CLARKE, Pu.D. 
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CHARLES DE FOUCAULD 


by Lancelot C. Sheppard 


Clonmore & Reynolds. $1.46 


Charles de Foucauld, the French offi- 
cer who became first a Trappist, and 
then a hermit in the Sahara, where 
he was murdered by the Touaregs on 
December 1, 1916, is one of the most 
seminal figures of this century. Al- 
though he never had a single follower 
during his lifetime, he is a Founder: 
the founder of three flourishing new 
orders, one of men and two of women, 
who all follow his rule, a rule that his 
confessor declared was far too austere 
for human beings. Today there are 
Little Brothers and Little Sisters of 
Jesus, as they call themselves, on every 
continent and in nearly every country 
in the world. Yet, when De Foucauld 
died, his body lay unburied for nearly 
three weeks, and everything he had 
striven for seemed to have ended in 
complete failure. 


Mr. Sheppard has written a popular 
biography of de Foucauld, giving 
briefly and accurately the salient facts 
about his life. At the end the author 
gives an account of the life of the 
Franciscan, André Poissonier, who 
took the name of Charles when or- 
dained priest and declared he owed 
his vocation to de Foucauld. There is 
also an additional chapter on Father 
Voillaume and his work in Africa. 


It is rather a didactic small work. 
Mr. Sheppard adds his own interpre- 
tation, too, and preaches his own ser- 
mons from de Foucauld’s texts. Other- 
wise the book should serve quite well 
as an introduction to Brother Charles 
though probably the money would be 
better spent on any one of Father Voil- 
laume’s own excellent books, several 
of which have been translated into 
English. 

ANNE FREMANTLE. 
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